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TRAVEL 


ONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. 1948 Pro- 

gramme now ready. 1. Swiss Heights. 
2. Riviera, Florence, Venice. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austrian Tirol. 5. Rome and Naples. 
—Enquire now, stating date preferred: LAMMIN 
TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 

OLIDAYS IN THE SWISS ALPS. Winter 

sports amid sunshine at Wengernalp. Good 
cuisine. Pension for one week (3 meals per day, 
service, taxes), Sw, F. 153. April and May 10 per 
cent. reduction on pension net. For further 
information about equipment, ski lessons, etc., 
a B. KONZETT, Hotel Jungfrau, Wengernalp, 











PERSONAL 


OLIDAY HOME. Headmaster takes a few boys 

9™% to 16 years old. Bathing, games, excur- 
sions, etc. References given and exchanged. 
Hawkhurst Court, Wisborough Green, Sussex. — 
L4>¥ requires an experienced Partner in small 

market garden in Kent.—Box 408. 

ROUT AND COARSE FISHING, half mile of 

stream, sole fishing rights, £30 year.—OLD 
WATER MILL, Hellingly, Sussex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
POSTAL Tuition Course in Farm Account- 
ancy has been prepared by an Agricultural] 
Accountant.—Address inquiries: BCM/TUTOR, 
London, W.C.1. 
IRBORNE JACKETS. Brand new, windproof 
and waterproof, adjustable waistband, 4 flap 
pockets, camoufiage design. Ideal for farmers and 
all outdoor workers, cyclists, etc. Available in 
all sizes. Coupon free. Price 15/- each post free. 
—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS SUPPLIES, M.O. 
Dept., Tower Court, London, W.C.2. 
ANTIQUE ART RESTORERS, LTD., specialise 
in expert repairs of objets d’art, furniture, 
china, jewellery, regilding.—29-99, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.3. Primrose 7429. 
ANTIQUES. Nice, inexpensive tea, dinner ser- 
vices, other useful china, glass, etc. BOUGHT 
ANDSOLD, Also English and Russian collectors’ 
pieces.—-ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Blandford 
Street, Baker Street, W.1. WEL. 6018. 
RE you interested in evidence of survival 
after death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place. 
London, S.W.7. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49. Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 
ESPOKE RIDING BOOTS of finest West End 
hand-sewn quality made and fitted in approxi- 
mately three months.—DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, W.1. Welbeck 6040. 
Bootmakers (Easy) since 1824. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the “Horse 
and Hounds,” “Debutantes’’ and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.— 
35, Oxford Gardens, Denham. ’Phone: Den. 2748. 
AIMLER HIRE, LTD., the finest Car Hire 
Service in the world.—243, Knightsbridge, 
8.W.7. Phone: SLOANE 3456. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
TAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
Dmonps. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396). 
MIGRATING? Read Abberley’s ‘‘Manual for 
Emigrants,” 8/6, and ‘Portrait of New 
Zealand,” 12/6.--TANTIVY PRESS, Malvern. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 
ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Accounts, 
Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk Yields, 
Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree (Dairy 
Cattle or Beef). Tractor Working, Movement of 
Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on application. 
—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricul- 
tural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
FAR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear, 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc. Garments also 
designed and made to measure.—ELIZABETH 
DUNCAN, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 
S.W.1. Sloane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 


FELD RHOADES, COUTURE. Distinguished 
clothes for every occasion, to measure, from 
an exclusive collection of outstanding designs 
and materials. Your own materials styled and 
made up also with infinite care and fine workman- 
ship.—77, South Audley Street, Mayfair. Tel.: 
Regent 6178. 
RDSON TRACTOR OWNERS. Permit-free 
solid rubber tvred wheels, equal pneumatics 
on road, better in the fields, no alterations neces- 
sary. Approved of by Ministry of Agriculture. 
Send for leaflets—-TALBOT PLOUGH CO., Port 
Talbot, S. Wales. ’Phone: 832 and 833. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, 8.W.5. Frobisher 3139. 
UNS, Binoculars, Fishing Rods and } eels. 
Fair stocks of these goods of high quility 
available. Lists free——CHARDS, 10, Devon hire 
Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. Establi ‘hed 






















































































COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 5, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 

“FIELD SPORTS.” The sporting publication 

that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume V1 
available from station bookstalls, through news- 
agents or 1/6, post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. 


HOOPER. Motor Body Builders to H.M. the 
King. Officially appointed Rolls-Royce 
retailers for nearly 40 years, welcome customers 
to call and inspect a large stock of carefully 
chosen low mileage second-hand Rolls-Royce, 
Daimler and Bentley cars that they have in their 
showrooms, a selection of which is as follows:— 
1938 25/30-h.p. Rolls-Royce Limousine. Painted 
black with fawn cloth to interior. Facing 
forward occasional seats. Price £3,500. 
1935 40/50-h.p. Rolls-Royce Phantom II Sedanca- 
de-Ville. Painted black and blue. Fawn 
cloth to interior. Occasional seats. Price 











£2,600. 
1935 20/25-h.p. Rolls-Royce Sports Saloon. Painted 
black with blue leather upholstery. Price 


£2,650. 

1934 40/50-h.p. Rolls-Royce Phantom II, 2-door, 
4-seater drop-head Coupe. Painted black, 
beige leather upholstery. Price £2,750. 

HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS), LTD., 

Britain’s leading Motor Body Builders, will be 

pleased to show you at any time by appointment 

their products on Rolls-Royce, Daimler and 

Bentley chassis—HOOPER & CO. (COACH- 

BUILDERS), LTD., 54, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 

Tel.: Regent 3242 (3 lines). 


F YOUR HOUSE is too large or inconvenient 

we can alter and modernise without cash out- 
lay on your part.—For full particulars without 
obligation, write HUGHES CONSTRUCTION Co., 
LTD., 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (White- 
hall 0258). 


EEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING with a 
pair of craftsman-made Bellows, all brass, 








embossed, 16 inches overall, 52/6 postage and 
packing 1/-. Full approval.—H. L. SHAW, ‘‘Fair- 
ways, Belgrave Avenue, Flixton, Lancs. 





HAYES & SONS, LTD., of 106, Hatton 

* Garden, London, E.C.1, are prepared to 
purchase single articles of Fine Jewellery, Rings, 
Brooches, etc., ranging from £500 to £10,000. 
Valuations by Fellow Gemmological Association. 
Phone: HOLborn 8177. 

NEMONICON forwarded, 5/6 fee (no further 

charge). Ingenious scheme for Memory 

Feats, Examinations, Speeches, Entertainments, 
etc. Indispensable to Students.—Publishers: 
THE SCHOOL OF MNEMONICS, BCM/LOGY/16, 
London, W.C.1. 

EIGH! NEIGH! NEIGH! That’s what the 

horse would no doubt say unless its rider was 
correctly dressed—by MOSS BROS., of Covent 
Garden. 

ARQUET and all other kinds of wood floors 

repaired, re-surfaced and polished by latest 
machine method; New Floors, including rubber 
flooring, supplied and laid. Panelling restored. 





Charges moderate, estimates free.—DAVIS 
PARQUET RESURFACING, LTD., Grove Hall 
Court, London, N.W.8. "Phone: CUNningham 
3205/6. é 


ELIABILITY CARS LIMITED. 

DRIVE YOURSELF THROUGH IRELAND. 
Ford Prefect or V8 supplied.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply: THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 

HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 

rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. Slo. 7546. 

TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10—JOHN KERR & CO. (M/cher.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 

HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 


GARDENING 


CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 

labour in the kitchen garden. £131 carriage 
paid. 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices :C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. Welbeck 2511. 


ALPINES and HARDY PLANTS grown on the 
exposed Cotswold Hills, 900 feet up. Over 150 
vars. of Alpines from 15/- doz. Aubrietia, Cotswold 
strain, semi double, 15/- doz. Aquilegia, long- 
spurred hybrids, 9/6 doz. Coreopsis grandifiora, 
Mayfield Giant, 12/- doz. Gaillardia, new hybrids, 
12/- doz. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, rich scarlet, 12/- 
doz. Geum Lady Stratheden, golden yellow, 12/- 
doz. Myosotis, Royal Blue, 6/6 doz. Myosotis 
grandifiora, light blue, 6/6 doz. Pansy, Engel- 
mann’s Giant, 6/6 doz. Pentstemon, new bedding 
hybrids, 10/- doz. Pentstemon Hirsutus, beautiful 
blue, 15/- doz. Primrose Blue, hybrids, 18/- doz. 
Primula, Bulleyana hybrids, 1/9 each; Japonica 
hybrids, 1/6 each; capitata Mooreana, 1/9 each; 
Veitchi, 1/9 each; Juliae x E. R. Janes, 1/6 each; 
Wanda, 1/3 each. Add 1/6 for orders under 20/-. 
Write for catalogue giving a full description of 
each plant.—HONOR, 63, Snowshill, Broadway, 
Worcs. : 

R FARM, GARDEN AND ESTATE Tractors 

and Implements, David Brown, Marshall, 
Bristol, Trusty, Rotary Hoe, Colwood, David 
Brown Winch model, and Tasker’s Timber Trailer 
etc., also spares, repairs, inquire WOOD BROS. 
AND RUNHAM, LTD., Campbell Street, North- 
ampton. ’*Phone 3074. 




















nn HOTELS AND GUESTS __ 

QUIET WEEK-END or a delightful Holiday at 

the WESTCLIFF HOTEL, on the loveliest 
and healthiest spot of the Kentish coast. 70 bed- 
rooms with telephones, hot and cold water, 
central heating, electric fires, lifts to all floors. 
English and French cuisine.: Fully licensed. 
Inclusive terms from Friday dinner to Monday 
breakfast and longer periods. Easily accessible 
by train or coach.—Write for Tariff and vacant 
dates to WESTCLIFF HOTEL, Westgate-on-Sea, 
Kent, or Phone: Westgate 313/314. 


RDOCH LODGE, LEWDOWN, DEVON, in the 
delightful Baring Gould Country. Fine centre 
for exploring Devon and the Cornish coast. Rest 
ful and quiet comfort. Every modern con- 
venience. Own farm produce.—Terms for long 








OURNEMOUTH. GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, 

EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 
ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 
service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 
brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 
Managers, CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON. 
*Phone 2070. A 


IRRAGMOHER HOUSE, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. 
Free fishing River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting. Hunting. Hacking. 
Golf Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous 
service.—EDWARD and AUDREY DOUGLAS. _ 


UISDALE HOTEL. A.A. and R.A.S.C. ap- 

pointed. Modernly equipped hotel with hot 
and cold water all bedrooms. Own farm produce, 
magnificent situation. Commands a wonderful 
view of sea and mountain scenery. Sea bathing, 
loch and sea fishing. Open from April1. *Phone: 
Isle of Ornsay 2. Isle Ornsay Hotel under same 
management. ’Phone: Isle Ornsay 6. SEE SKYE 
AT ITS BEST IN EARLY SPRING. Postal 
Address: Isle of Ornsay, Skye. 


EARN LODGE HOTEL, ARDGAY, ROSS- 

SHIRE. Tel. 250. High-class Sporting Hotel. 
Home farm. Shooting and fishing on lochs and 
firth. Tennis court. Main electricity. H. andc. 
all rooms. Do not be worried by petrol restric- 
tions; easily accessible by train and on good bus 
route to golf courses, etc. 


ERM, the most beautiful of the CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. Perfect holiday relaxation. 
Hotel de luxe, fishing, golf, tennis, camping.— 
Write SECRETARY for illustrated brochure. 


ANDSCAPE HOUSECOUNTRY CLUB, Doonass, 

Limerick. R.I.A.C., Grade A I.T.B. On the 
River Shannon. Own farm and garden produce; 
every home comfort, constant hot water; excel- 
lent cuisine; licensed. Salmon fishing, river 
bathing, clock golf, tennis, table tennis. Con- 
venient to Shannon Airport. Terms from 7 gns. 


Lonron. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 

This is just the Hotel to appeal to the readers 
of “Country Life.” Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts 
farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 


EAR SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL. 

Easter and Spring. Carpets of daffodils; 
lovely parkland. Find peace and comfort in this 
beautiful 17th-century house. Perfect meals; 
ideal service. Private bathrooms. Club licence. 
Trout fishing, etc. Tel.: Dorrington 58. 


EMBROKESHIRE. ‘Pen Rhiw’’ Guest House, 
St. Davids, for an unusual holiday in attrac- 
tive country near sea. Good food and every 
comfort assured. Children welcomed.—Pro- 
prietors: LT.-COL. and MRS. WEIR. 


UEEN ELIZABETH never slept here, but 

King Edward VII did. His room, as furnished 
for him, is available for all who appreciate an 
old-time atmosphere combined with modern 
comfort.—SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, Midhurst, 
Sussex. 


ESTFUL walking, golf, fishing, holiday. 

Golden Lion Hotel, St. Ives, Hunts. Picnic 
lunches provided. From £5/15/6 weekly, or 12/- 
b.andb. Phone 3159. 


OUTH AFRICA. Guest House offers comfort 

and every convenience. Twenty miles from 
the Game Reserve. Ideal climate. Open March 22 
-October 31.—Particulars from MRS. PIKE, 
Jatinga, White River, E. Transvaal. 


OUTH CORNWALL. PENDOWER HOTEL, 

Ruan High Lanes, near Truro, for quiet holi- 
days. Large garden, with path to private beach 
and bathing pool in Gerrans Bay. A comfortable, 
well-appointed hotel. where the cooking is 
excellent. 


OUTHSEA. “NORMANDY” GUEST HOUSE, 

16, St. Andrews Road. Tel.: Portsmouth 73747. 
Convenient sea, shops, theatre. bus. Perm. and 
non-perm. Moderate terms. 


OUTHERN IRELAND. CASTLE TOWNSHEND, 

CO. CORK. Paying guests welcomed at the 
Castle (registered Guest House). Sunny, sheltered 
position. Good fires.—For brochure and parti- 
culars apply MRS. SALTER. 


















































HOTELS AND GUESTS 

"TR0QUHAIN HOUSE HOTEL, BALMACLEL. 

LAN, CASTLE DOUGLAS, SCOTLAND. Book 
now for spring and summer at this delightfy 
country house with extensive estate including 
fishing on four lochs, tennis, bathing, walks, etc 
Comfortably furnished; delicious food and gooj 
service. 

ELSH COAST. Few guests received ai 

Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday, 
-PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVERY, Merioneth, 
CANADIAN SQUIRREL COAT, brown, new 

lovely skins, full size, £175. Appointment 
London.—Box 411. 


























Covron FREE. 500 yards of lovely eveen and 
cream Furnishing Tweed. Ideal for curtains 
or upholstery. 39/6 yard.—ALDIS BETHERS 
LTD., Sarehole Road, Hall Green, Birmi:zham 2% 
LACE: Collection of, being disposed of ° 7 private 
sale, as well as several Luncheon Sets, one 
white damask Tablecloth 7 x 9 ft., piec: s of hand. 
embroidered Tapestry and one whi: ostrich 
feather Fan with mother-of-pearl han: '>.—Write 
to Box 386. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy origin: Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. ‘i. ese make 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent ©. approval 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 


London, S.W.1. A centre for arti. :-designed 
memorials in British stones, with goo. lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leafiet on request. 

TAMPS. Big range of Georgian *olonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; appro. -CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
"TARPAULINS, new super quality 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 { ¢ 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose v. en order- 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 1, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. J 
A ED 
OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 
collections, also for gold and rare silver 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5j-. 
Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5/- per 
annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S8.W.1, wish to 
buy second-hand Linens, Curtains, furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 
ICTORIAN and Cameo Jewellery, gem-set and 
gold jewels: real, cultured and imitation 
pearls; paste, marcasite. Gold cigarette’ cases; 
modern and antique silver. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD., 
Dept. C.L., 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: 
Nat. Prov.) 
ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition.-VEAL AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 
ANTED to buy, Paintings, old or modern. 
Good prices given for fine examples.—Write, 
L. CHAMBERLAIN, Charnwood Cottage, Hadley, 
Barnet, Herts. 



































LIVESTOCK ane 
FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dog 
at stud.—MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139. i ay oe 
ORDER TERRIER Puppies, born i } 10.47, from 
game homebred parents of good type and 
pedigree. BULL TERRIER Puppies. (1) Coloured 
litter by Superlative Sandman. (2) Pure white 
litter by Melvin Monocle, ex superbly bred 
bitches. Ready now. All puppies really well 
reared. Reg. K.C. Prices from £10.—MISS 
DUTHIE, Ingleby Toft, Stanton-by-Bridge, Derby. 
Tel.: Melbourne 177. Soe 
FNGLISH Springer Puppies for sale, 10 gns. 
Parents show and gun trained. Ready now.— 
HAMILTON, Goodalls, Nazeing, Essex. - 
R SALE, Soay Sheep; ram together with 
three ewes, at reasonable price.—LORD 
TWEEDSMUIR, Elsfield Manor, Oxford. 
ROWING PULLETS. Book now for 198 
season.—FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Chertsey. ’Phone 3252. 
PARROT FOOD, 6 pints 20/-, post free. Peat, 
granulated, 18/6 cwt. (approx.), carriage paid. 
Poultry Foods unrationed, price list on request. 
—ROTUNDA FOODS CO., South Street, Dorking, 
Surrey. aid 
PENRHIW BULLMASTIFF KENNELS are now 
booking orders for pups from Firefiy’s Lady 
Jane’s next litter, due March, by Peregrine of 
Haubex.—Full particulars on request from MRS. 
PAULINE PAULL, Penrhiw Fach, Cilian Aeron, 
near L , Cardiganshire. = 
““Q@WANHILL” Miniature Poodles, noted for 
hardiness and character. Fascinating. 
devoted companions. Black, white, chocolate 
blue. Seen by appointment.—’Phone: Wansford 
226. BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
7ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS. Bell View 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 


quality only. 
TT COUNTRY LIFE 7 COPIES 


FOR SALE 
















































T. MAWES’ CORNISH RIVIERA. “Braganza.” 
Situated in two acres of beautiful grounds and 
two minutes from the sea. All rooms have a view 
of harbour and sea. Very good food. Special 
terms for long visits. Clients will be met by car 
at Truro Station. Telephone: St. Mawes 281. 









“Country LIFE,” 62 vols., bound in rich red 
Morocco emblazoned in gold with elaborate 
gold tooling, all in mint condition, commencing 
Vol. IX, 1870, to Vol. LXX, 1931, £100. The biting 
alone to-day would cost about £300.—BU sLAND 
Oakley, Bedford. "Phone 271. 





FIELD, SALTWOOD, KENT. Quiet 

Country Hou:e. one mile sea. Accommoda- 

tion winter guest; : fitted basins, electric fires in 
bedrooms; own produce. Tel.: Hythe 640511. 








EED BOXES ready for nailing, 50 30/-. Wood 

Labels, small, 500 10/-; large, 400 10/-. Garden 
Pencils 6d.—BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, 
Station Road, Erdington. 

OLID OAK RAINWATER TUBS. Also Garden 

Tubs for flowers or shrubs. Various sizes. 
Catalogue by post from BALDWICKS, 52, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W/.1. 








HE LODGE HOFEL, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Station: Egham. Telephone: Egham 197-359. 
London 20 miles. Luses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food.— 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA DOWNIE. 
Our slogan: ‘“‘Home is our only competitor.” 


47, 78 









“QYOUNTRY LIFE,” Jan., '46, to June, Me 
clean copies, 50/-, postage paid. Alsc Oc! ge 
assorted copies ‘“‘Autocar,”’ '46 and ‘4’ 10/-. 
CAPT. WILLIAMS, 69, Eton Avenue, Wem"ley._ 
“COUNTRY LIFE,” Sept. to end Dec., 19.» age 
plete; Nov., 1946, to Nov., 1947, comr et “4 
copies, excellent condition. Offers © = 5. 
BOYD WALLIS, Hillside, Collere Lane, - ° nz 
ALE, complete set of “Country Lfe” 4 good 
condition for whole year 1947.— Box 41 tees 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO! 5 
ADVERTISING PAGE 462 
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Pearl Freeman 


MRS. S. E. VERNEY 


Mrs. S. E. Verney, the wife of Mr. Stephen Edmund Verney, a son of Sir Harry Verney, Bt., and 
Lady Rachel Verney, of Rhianva, Menai Bridge, Anglesey, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Schwerdt, 
of Hayhill House, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams : Country Life, London 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams : Advitos, Rand, 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





LEASEHOLD REFORM 


ORD UTHWATT’S Committee to enquire 
into reform of the law of leasehold will 
have many intricate questions to con- 
sider, including several aspects of the relations 
between landlord and tenant which have been 
much discussed of recent years. The chief of 
these are the suggested right of occupying 
tenants to compulsory purchase of the freehold, 
the rights of landlords to enforce covenants to 
repair and the rights of tenants to compensation 
for improvements. These are matters in which 
most people take an interest one way or another, 
at any rate so far as residential property is 
concerned. The Leasehold Committee are also 
asked to decide whether it is desirable or prac- 
ticable to control the rents of business premises, 
and whether their tenants should be given 
security of tenure similar to that afforded by the 
Rent Restrictions Acts. The word “‘ practicable”’ 
is probably the operative word here, and the 
Committee are eminently fitted by their know- 
ledge and experience to marshal the facts, and 
consider their bearing on public policy. They 
will then have to turn back to the broader 
questions put to them concerning all kinds of 
leasehold property. 

Should occupying tenants be enabled to 
purchase the freehold, and any other prior 
interests in the premises they occupy? This 
right has been sought for many years on the 
ground that the lessee loses at the end of his 
lease all buildings erected and improvements 
made, and also loses the right to continue in 
occupation—which may mean the loss of many 
years’ goodwill, and is said to be restrictive of 
enterprise. The reply generally returned to this 
demand is that if such “‘enfranchisement”’ 
would be in the public interest it should surely 
be enforced in all cases—which would by no 
means suit the lessees. It certainly seems out- 
side any conception of justice that one person 
should be able to demand the property of 
another for private purposes. Freeholders would 
have no idea when tenants might demand to 
exercise their rights of purchase, and estates 
would be broken up piecemeal without reason. 
Difficult questions of compensation would arise, 
and many other developments not in the public 
interest. If this is so, it seems difficult to suggest 
any grounds for such public interference. 

Tenants frequently complain about the 
repairing covenants of the houses they live in, 
and cannot see ‘“‘why they should maintain 
somebody else’s property.”” The Leasehold 
Committee are asked whether the landlord’s 
rights to impose and enforce such covenants 
should be further restricted. So far as the 
general question is concerned, it is obvious that 
a neglected house soon loses its value as security 
for rent, and that it is in everybody’s interest— 
including the public interest—that repairs 
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should be done. Either the lessee must do what 
is necessary or the lessor must do it and charge 
a higher rent. All the same it must not be 
forgotten that in the past many unscrupulous 
speculators have used repairing covenants to 
force the tenant to buy the freehold interest at 
an exorbitant figure, or to renew the lease at an 
unreasonable rent. It seems to be the general 
opinion that recent legislation—including the 
Leasehold Property (Repairs) Act of 1938—has 
deprived the landlord of any such use of unfair 
pressure, though the Uthwatt Committee may 
perhaps be able to suggest further safeguards. 

Should further provision be made for com- 
pensating tenants for improvements at the 
termination of their tenancies? The principle 
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THE CALL 


'AKE, golden-headed Boy, 
crowing 
Flaunts his red crest to call you from your bed, 
Up to the hills where finger-tips are showing 
Green on the sober branches overhead. 


the cockerel 


Over the ploughland, with the wind behind you 
Race to the beechwoods, flecked against the sun, 

Go to the lanes where primrose buds will find you, 
Answer the whistling blackbird as you run. 


Speed where the lambs, the youth within them 
leaping, 
Black wool and white, skip madly to and fro, 
Where buttoned daisies, frightened from their 
sleeping, 
Open prim eyes to watch them come and go. 
In cottage gardens daffodils ave waking, 
Bright on the crocus-tips the sunlight pours, 
Young ts the earth and lovely for the taking, 
Up, golden-headed Boy, the Spring ts yours! 
B. R. Grsss. 
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is now recognised in other spheres of life, and 
also by the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1927, 
so far as tenants of trade or business premises 
are concerned. Such a tenant may serve a notice 
under the Act upon his landlord and secure the 
right to appeal to a tribunal if the landlord 
refuses his consent to improvements being 
carried out, and if the improvements receive the 
approval either of the landlord or the tribunal 
the tenant becomes entitled to claim compensa- 
tion on the expiry of his lease. This does not 
apply in other cases, however, and the Com- 
mittee may well recommend an extension of the 
principle. 


AFRICAN WILD LIFE 


HEORETICALLY the larger wild animals 

of Central and Eastern Africa have been 
protected for the past fifteen years by an inter- 
national convention, but for most of that time 
those who undertook its enforcement have been 
chiefly engaged in protecting themselves. From 
the survey made last year by Captain Keith 
Caldwell (and now published by the Society for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire) it 
is clear that the most valued and beautiful fauna 
which civilised man has ever encountered is in 
serious danger of extermination unless the 
Colonial Governments concerned adopt without 
further delay a balanced and practical policy of 
preservation. The gravest of dangers arise 
to-day from the increased value of meat and 
ivory, and the expansion of agricultural develop- 
ment without corresponding expansion of 
properly staffed game departments. Even more 
fatal are the effects of the theory that the tsetse 
fly cannot be eradicated as long as wild game 
are allowed to exist. This supposition has no 
adequate scientific basis, and is at the best 
a counsel of despair. There are at least two 
alternatives; in the controlled destruction of 
bush and the extensive application of modern 
insecticides. Both require organised effort, 
trained staff and equipment—the basis also for 
the establishment of those national parks and 
game preserves to which our Colonial Govern- 
ments are already committed. Kenya appears 
aware of the dangers ahead, and has recently 
set apart a large national park between 
Mombasa and Nairobi. Northern Rhodesia 
already has important game preserves and a 
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flourishing and efficient game department, byt 
in Tanganyika—owing largely to lack of 
adequate staff—the position appears to be 
rapidly deteriorating. Altogether, game areas 
in East Africa have been reduced by half since 
the beginning of the century, and the game 
population by three-quarters—a truly lament. 
able state of affairs. 


PIGS TO EAT 


R. STRACHEY has made a new set of 
rules governing the keeping and siaugh- 
tering of the cottager’s pig, and indeed the pig 
kept by the squire or the parson. As soon as the 
pig is bought it must be registered with the local 
food office, and when at least four months haye 
elapsed the owner will then seek the approval 
of the food office to the slaughter of the pig at 
specified premises, surrendering, as he does now, 
the due number of bacon ration coupons. Thus, 
each pig intended for domestic consumption will 
be recorded in the files of the Ministry of Food 
and the use of forms will increase. This seems 
little worse than a harmless exercise <nd it 
should serve the purpose of allaying criticism of 
illicit slaughtering, while preserving the right of 
the individual to keep and eat his pig. The 
numbers of domestic pigs have been increasing 
fast, and indeed it is common prudence in these 
days of meagre bacon rations to take the trouble 
to augment the household rations wherever 
kitchen scraps and garden waste are available 
and a pig can be housed. 


TOO ABUNDANT CAUTION 


VERYONE must sympathise with our cric- 
ket team in the West Indies over the long 
series of misfortunes that has dogged their steps 
ever since they landed. It was most welcome 
news that they had been reinforced by Hutton, 
and that he, fresh from a flight from England 
and not having touched a bat for months; 
should instantly demonstrate what a master he 
is. At the same time, it is impossible not to feel 
some depression over the side’s record as we 
write of seven matches and seven draws, a 
depression which must be shared by their hosts. 
Some of these draws had to be fought for very 
hard, and reflected credit on the sticking power 
of our depleted forces, but one or two of them, 
and notably that in the match against British 
Guiana, cannot inspire admiration. On this 
occasig~ythe visitors seem, at any rate to us far 
away at home, to have been obsessed by the 
doctrine of safety first. After some extremely 
slow and careful batting they did not declare 
their innings closed until their adversaries had 
no ghost of a chance of victory and but little 
fear of defeat—had, in short, nothing to try for. 
It is really a poor compliment to opponents to 
pay them too much respect, and this is hardly 
the spirit in which the emissaries of cricket 
should play it. It does neither themselves nor the 
game any good. A little more temerity and a 
little less caution would be eminently cheering. 


THE UNDEMOCRATIC PUNCH 


N war-time we used to think that the Ger- 
mans, in some of their diatribes against us, 
were lacking in a sense of humour. They were 
exceedingly solemn, but their inability to see 
their own absurdity now appears small indeed 
compared with the blindness prevalent m 
Eastern Europe. We have become used to the 
Sherlock Holmes stories’ being denounced for 
their capitalistic tendencies and the Russian 
composers being told to reform their bourgeois 
music. But these are nothing to the latest 
news from Rumania. It appears that in that 
happy country boxing has been forbidden as “a 
dangerous remnant of the capitalist system, 
and out of keeping with the effort “to democ- 
ratise sport in the Rumanian people’s republic. 
The only possible comment is that of the Lord 
Mayor of London, as reported by Mr. Samuel 
Weller: “If this don’t beat cockfighting, 10- 
thing never will.’”’ We should have thought that 
no sport in the world demonstrated so clearly 
as boxing that a man was a man for all that, 1nd 
that a punch on the nose was the most de n0- 
cratic of all arguments. To be sure it is a tw0- 
handed pastime in which the right has an equal 
chance with’ the left, and that would never 4o. 
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G. F. Allen 


AMONG THE SURREY HILLS: WOTTON CHURCH, NEAR DORKING 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


they are apparently the only birds that 

have evolved a code of Jaw which 
governs their general behaviour and maintains 
discipline, not only in the particular clump of 
trees in which they nest and bring up their 
young, but also in the fields in which they feed. 
The organisation which keeps a covey of part- 
ridges together is not quite the same thing, since 
the covey is normally the family with the cock 
bird still exercising parental authority, and at 
the beginning of the next breeding season all this 
ends. In the rook world, however, there is some- 
thing in the nature of the Beduin tribal system by 
which groups of families, known as ailas, manage 
their own affairs to a certain extent, but acknow- 
ledge the authority of the head of the tribe, and 
all the tribes abide by the special code of Arab 
law that the nomad folk in Arabia recognise. 


* * 
* 


. ‘HIS is proved by the winter roost system 
that pertains in rook communities all over 


\ PECULIARITY about rooks is that 


the country, when the members of every 
rookery in the district obey some order by which 
they all forgather every night in one particular 
wood during the period from November to 


February. Their general movement to the 
bly point adjacent to the roost and method 
ving it the following morning suggests that 

‘TS is some form of efficient control. Further- 
1ore, I have read accounts by reliable ornitholo- 
gists who have actually witnessed trials by rook 

Courts of justice, where offenders against some 

tribo! by-law have been brought before a judge 

anc jury and sentenced to death. So far as could 
be ascertained, the crime that had been com- 
ed was always in connection with infringe- 
it of the building regulations—either con- 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


structing a nest in the wrong spot, or using 
unauthorised materials. In this particular 
respect, therefore, life in the rook world would 
seem to resemble our own in this country to-day 
rather than that of the Arabs in Arabia. 

A correspondent has told me how last 
year he noticed among the flock of rooks 
that usually feed in a big field in front of his 
house a slim brown bird which he identified as 
a buzzard and which later flew up from the 
ground and perched on the cross-bar of some 
goal-posts that the Army had left in the field. 
Immediately it did so it was followed by a rook, 
which sat on the bar exactly a yard from it and 
watched it attentively all the time. Whenever 
the buzzard flew down to the ground in search of 
food the rook followed it closely, and when it 
returned to its stance the black attendant was 
immediately behind it. 
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Although there is an increasing waiting list 
for Country LIFE at home, copies can be sup- 
plied without delay to readers abroad. 


What better gift can you send your friends 
overseas than’a year’s subscription ? The paper 
will be sent in.your name, and your friends will 
welcome an additional link with the Old Country. 

Write to the Publisher, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 
your friend’s address and remittance for 112s. 8d. 
(Canada 110s. 6d.), and we will do the rest. 


It was obvious, says my correspondent, 
that the rook had been detailed by higher 
authority to act as a policeman, and keep 
a close watch on the intruder, who with his high, 
well-marked shoulders probably looked like 
aspiv. This state of affairs lasted for some con- 
siderable time, for every day when the flock of 
rooks came to the field the buzzard was present 
among them with the sturdy black constable 
still shadowing it. But whether it was the same 
policeman every day, or whether a roster of 
escort duty was kept in the rook pack, my 
correspondent failed to discover. 


This year the rooks are once again feeding 
in the big field, and the buzzard is still among 
them, but apparently it has satisfied its black 
companions that it is there without felonious 
intent, for no policeman is in attendance now. 
My correspondent asks why the buzzard 
has completely altered its mode of life, and 
seconded itself to a rook flock. One can only 
make a guess at the reason, and this is that, 
when it was making its ’prentice flights 
immediately after leaving the nest, its parents 
were shot, or met their death in some fashion, 
and the young orphan, having been deprived of 
its instruction in a hawk’s methods of obtaining 
food, joined the rooks as being the next best 
thing in the circumstances. 


* * * 

S I have mentioned previously in these 
Notes, I grow annually some maize which 

is reputed to have come originally from one of 
Goering’s experimental farms in Germany and 
which invariably yields quite satisfactory 
results. The amount that I grow does not make 
an appreciable difference to the nation’s food 
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supplies, since all that I aim at is a hundred- 
weight of corn, which when crushed provides 
the small number of chicks I hatch annually in 
the spring with a useful cereal feed that is 
unobtainable elsewhere. When the ripe cobs 
are harvested in the autumn I take some 
trouble to pick out the finest specimens to be 
used for seed purposes the following year, and 
the maize from these cobs is put in one of my 
ex-Home Guard sand-bags, which, like so many 
other things now, are becoming very short. 


* ~ 
* 


WILL now write a short story based on what 
occurred to the seed this year, which in the 
circumstances might be called The Amazing 
Maize Mystery. Shortly after the two sacks 
containing the corn seed and the chickens’ 
rations had been put in the vermin-proof potato 
shed I noticed obvious signs that some field- 
mice had managed to find their way into the 
shed while the door was open and had started 
work on the maize. I therefore hung the two 
sacks up on the rafters for greater safety while 
[ proceeded to deal with the mice, who were 
apparently a young married couple just starting 
life and had had the good fortune to find com- 
fortable quarters with unlimited rations far 
away from the interference of parents-in-law. 
I caught the husband the first night in a small 
mouse-trap, and my grief at breaking up the 
happy home was allayed to a certain extent 
because the bereaved widow, so far from being 
prostrated with sorrow, apparently regarded 
the occurrence as a stroke of good fortune, for 
she consumed the whole body of her spouse in 
one night, leaving only his head, tail and legs. 
A week elapsed before I caught the widow, 
and I was congratulating myself on having 
escaped a very serious invasion which a fecund 
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young married couple might have created, when 
I made the annoying discovery that, though 
the chicken ration maize was untouched, the 
whole of the seed corn had been removed to the 
very last grain, and the sand-bag was absolutely 
empty. There was no trace anywhere of maize 
skins and fragments of corn such as one usually 
notices where mice have been active, and the 
disappearance remained a complete mystery 
until to-day, when, on my moving out the 
various sacks of potatoes to be de-eyed, I found 
the complete stock of seed maize piled up in 
a dark corner and in perfect condition. The 
quantity is approximately two gallons, con- 
taining many thousands of grains, which had 
been laboriously transported one by one up 
a rope, along a rafter and then down to the 
secret corner behind the sacks. 

Such discoveries of hidden stores of corn 
are of course by no means uncommon, and one 
imagines always that they represent the work 
of a colony of mice, but in this particular case 
there is definite proof that the whole of this vast 
work was performed by one mouse in one week. 
If there is a moral in this strange story, it is to 
the effect that a really generous meat ration 
goes hand in hand with a greatly increased out- 
put of labour, but I am not recommending that 
Mr. Strachey adopts field-mouse methods to 
supply it. 

* . * 
OME months ago a dog-shooting case in 

Lincolnshire was heard in the local magis- 
trate’s court and dismissed. Comment on the 
matter was not possible at the time, since, the 
plaintiff having appealed against the decision of 
the magistrates, the case was then subjudice. Now 
that the appeal has been heard by the Lord 
Chief Justice and two other Divisional Court 


FROM KENT INTO 


"Te profuse variety of the Wealden vil- 


lages of Kent never fails to be a “‘sweet 

surprise’’; each time one sees them, it is 
as though one had never seen them. At 
Egerton, commanding a view of the Weald from 
Crowborough Beacon to Dymchurch, with the 
faintly pencilled line of the South Downs 
closing the horizon, there are no fewer than seven 
variations in the materials of the vernacular 
style—shaped tile, thin brick, lime-washed 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


brick, black, grey and cream weatherboarding 
and irregular blocks of sandy ragstone. The 
last-named is the material of many walls and of 
the bold church tower with its protruding stair- 
turret in the Wealden phrasing. Colours, forms 
and materials are neighboured with a post- 
impressionist audacity that exhibits a pedigree 
of craftsmanship with the deepest taproot in 
native soil. And so it is all over the Weald and 
for some miles across the border of the winding 
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judges, who have ordered the case to go back 
to the magistrates with direction to Convict, 
one is able to say something concerning the 
shooting of dogs when in pursuit of game, about 
which a surprising number of people, appear 
to be ignorant. 


The case in question concerned a dog which 
a farmer shot when it was chasing a hare on his 
land, and the owner of the dog summoned the 
farmer, claiming £25 damages for loss cf his 
animal. There was no suggestion that the 
owner of the dog was poaching, and apparently 
it was an instance of that more or less common 
occurrence when a dog, having flushed a hare 
during his afternoon’s walk, quite naturally 
gives chase. The magistrates thought the 
shooting justified and dismissed the case— 
hence the appeal. This is by no means the first 
time that a dog-shooting case has gone to the 
Appeal Courts, and the ruling always given by 
the judges concerned is that the killing of a dog 
because it is pursuing wild game is quite illegal, 
Even when a dog gives chase to domestic stock 
the drastic step of shooting is justified only if 
it is done actually to save the life of the animal 
in question, and if no other preventive action 
is possible. 

It is well that these legal rulings should be 
widely known, since the shooting of a dog when 
it is exercising its natural instinct by hunting 
a hare or rabbit is a ruthless and selfish act, but 
there are apparently some people who think 
that a wild hare is of more importance than 
a dog, failing to realise that their unthinking 
act may cause a real bereavement in some 
family. It is sad enough when one’s dog goes 
out in the natural way, but a tragedy indeed 
when he dies before his time to save the life of 
a hare. 


SUSSEX 


Rother to Northiam, Rye and Winchelsea. 
Then the passionate exuberance, the*‘‘ excess” 
that Blake preached and Samuel Palmer prac- 
tised in his Shoreham pictures, gradually sobers 
down into the plainer, simpler, more downright 
idiom of the Sussex villages. 

The change is paralleled by the farming, 
and this slowly declines as the Rother is 
left behind. True, there are patches in the 
Kentish Weald, notably between Smarden and 


Leonard Gayton 


1.—LOOKING OUT OVER THE KENTISH WEALD FROM THE NORTH DOWNS 





in 
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Tenterden, where the farming is slack and untidy, in very marked 
contrast with the spruceness and high cultivation of the main 
pattern. Wherever these stains on the clothing of the Weald 
occur, there is sure to be a bungalow, shack or villa close by 
them. Here the Kentish tradition has broken down and an alien 
influence, based on scrape-a-living tenure and odd-jobbing, has taken 
its place. But in Sussex the decay is more widespread, though the 
falling away from the earth-scholarly and complex standard of Kentish 
mixed agriculture is not precipitate. The retail milk trade catering for 
the holiday towns is mainly responsible. Some of the characteristic 
Kentish features (the hop-gardens, the sweet chestnut coppices, the 
orchards, the trim leys of indigenous wild white clover and other 
grasses, the quickthorn hedges and the nut plantations with the fasciated 
branciies Of each bush slanting outwards to the light from the central 
bole) nile by mile die out. The unbalanced uniform farming of the 
cowherd usurps their place. Where orchards still appear, they are 
as in Kent, grazed by sheep. 

‘he whitethorn hedges of the Weald are very attractive. A 
or bad hedge or none at all is nearly always a_ certain 
ion of good or bad farming behind it. The Kentish hedges, 
lly in the Weald, have a special technique of treatment which 
no farther than East Sussex. They are of varying heights, 

growing stout-boled up to ten feet and more to protect the orchards 

and »op-gardens and cut low and rounded for the cornfields. The 
intermediate types tend to be flat-topped, pronouncedly so in the villages. 
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E. W. Tattersall 


2.—THE OLD GATEWAY AT RYE. (Left) 3—A STREET 


IN RYE 


When well-kept, they are of a symmetry and orderliness in harmony with 
the neatness of the fields they border. They are never laid diagonaly 
(“‘plushed,’”’ the same word as pleached, we call it in my own region) and 
are trimmed uphill from the stools with a long-handled ‘‘slasher.’’ In 
their earlier growth, they are fortified by the split chestnut “‘spiling,”’ 
another Kentish idiom. The need for these spiles is one reason, besides 
the hop-poles and gate hurdles, for the little yards by the wayside piled 
with timber and the craftsman at work with splitting axe and draw-shave 
upon it. 

It is, or was, the happy Kentish custom to decorate at intervals these 
close-leaved hedges, when mature, with topiary dollies, one thorn being 
allowed to grow above its disciplined neighbours and then shaped. In full 
growth, these are the perfect hedges, stock proof, impenetrable by rabbits, 
encouraging small insectivorous birds to nest and incomparably more 
efficient than barbed wire or electric fencing. The grass readily grows right 
up to their feet. Yet from lack of labour and the inflated cost af the young 
plants (40s. a hundred last year), the craftsmen-farmers of Kent have a 
tough job to maintain them. 

Rye, so often invaded by the French, possesses all the 
compact, sharply incised, beautifully self-contained effect of a 
Tuscan or Provengal hill-town, an effect underlined by the noble 


4.—ROUND-FISTED CAMBER CASTLE, BETWEEN RYE AND WINCHELSEA 
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5.—BODIAM CASTLE, SUSSEX 


gateway of battlemented stone (Fig. 2). But the 
Latin ensemble and the regularity of the parallel 
cobbled ways climbing at right angles to the main 
streets are offset by the Kentish-East Sussex 
idiom of weatherboarding (Fig. 3), red and green 
fishtail tiling and colour-washed brick. Both 
Rye and Winchelsea, like the rest of the Cinque 
Ports, were once entirely self-governing. The 
King’s writ was sifted and interpreted by the 
lord warden and the freemen called barons 
traded toll-free, all offences being tried by their 
own Court Brotherhood. It is singular that 
these little ports, once the battle-scarred senti- 
nels of the Saxon shore and vigorously self- 
sufficient in their government, customals, 
agriculture, habits and appearance, should have 
become the picturesque frills of an age to which 
organic beauty and regional virility are so many 
obstacles to progress. 

From airy terraced Winchelsea, spacious in 
its smallness as the much larger Rye is tight- 
packed, the sister Cinque port is seen in its 
cluster of red roofs as a lesser though more 
crowded Mont St. Michel. Between them spreads 
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the green sea of Romney Marsh, right away to 
where the Tillingham joins the Brede and the 
Brede the Rother, posted by the windmills of 
Winchelsea, Rye and Staplecross, sprinkled 
with innumerable sheep and embossed close at 
hand by round-fisted Camber Castle (Fig. 4). The 
composed simplicity of this perfect canvas 
doubles the value of the cusped and crocketed 
Easter Sepulchres and sedilia in the great church, 
whose splendour is hardly surpassed by that of 
the Despencer tombs in the chancel of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey. 

I returned on a more westerly route by way 
of Peasmarsh, Staplecross, Bodiam and 
Benenden on an evening in May as benedictive 
as the country it shone upon is of a smiling 
abundance. From the Old Casts of rose-red 
brick and white weatherboarding in the centre 
of this kingdom of primroses can be seen the 
spinal column of humpy hills like vertebre that 
divides the Sussex from the Kentish Weald. 
Three miles farther on Bodiam (or Bodgeam) 
stands in its enamelled meads just below the 
county boundary (Fig. 5). The sheep grazing 
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round its moat, the gjj. 
houette of keep, turrets 
and battlements etcheg 
against the blue sky made 
it as though I were seein 
it in a royal folio edition 
with decorative. margins 
and woodcuts of the 
Faerie Queene. Some of 
the richest hop-land in 
Kent, almost entirely fed 
by organics, lies between 
Bodiam and Benenden, 
where a_ highly orna. 
mented church looks 
across the wide green of 
cricketing heroes to ap 
expansive fishtail tile and 
brick house with a date 
label of 1609. Farther 
north at Little Chart | 
saw a whole series of 
rotated chestnut coppices, 
felled, two, three and 
four years old and full 
grown. But the church 
and farmstead beside 
them were blown to bits 
by a doodle bug. 

One of the main 
sources of the bounty of 
Kent is, of course, Rom- 
ney Marsh, which can 
carry three, four and even 
more sheep to the acre, 
The wonderful sheep 
in Samuel Palmer's 
Shoreham pictures show how deep was the 
impression these Romney Marsh sheep made 
upon him. I have seen some agricultural records 
of 1792 which confirm the practice of returning 
the sheep to the Marsh from the upland farms 
round about April to stay there till August as 
a traditional one. So hard was the grazing, 
“tagging a field”’ (tagg-tegg-yearling), as it was 
called, that the Marsh was thronged with sheep 
to the number of from 7 to 12 per acre. A Mr. 
Tourney kept 180 on 15 acres and a Mr. Bridger 
120 on 9 acres. The shepherds of the Marsh are 
still called ‘‘lookerers,’’ doubtless because of the 
immense flocks they watch. ‘‘ The turf,” wrote 
one of the flockmasters of 1792, “‘is wonderfully 
thick and fine and the grass it produces is of a 
fattening quality equal, if not superior, to any 
in the kingdom.”” The dense mat of the wild 
white clover roots below ground and of the 
clustered small leaves above is still the secret of 
that richness and fertility. 

The Minister of Agriculture has ordered an 
enquiry to enable him to decide whether ov not the State 
should purchase 50,000 acres of Romney Marsh. 


E. M. Booty 
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MARC CHAGALL, PAINTER OF JOY AND LOVE 


By DENYS SUTTON 


)} in the history of art has been the division 
that has arisen between the artist and 
the general public since the end of the 19th 
century. In the past, the artist usually spoke 
ina language which was generally comprehended. 
Now, however, he tends, when he succeeds in 
expre: sing his vision in valid terms, to speak 
only to a minority. The time has almost 
seemed to be past when an artist’s importance 
for his generation was immediately recognised. 
The reasons for this change in the relations of 
the artist and the public are not far to seek: 
they arose after the emergence of Impressionism 
towars the close of the last century. 

The establishment of Impressionism as an 
artistic style meant two things : firstly it closed 
an era. in Western art, and, secondly, it opened 
anotlier era as important for the West as had 
been Giotto’s realisation of the importance of 
two-cimensional form. Impressionism was the 
final expression of realism; but, at the same 
time, it secured the artist’s freedom from literal 
repre entation which had become a predominat- 
ing aim for artists towards the middle of the 
19th century. What the Impressionist sought 
to render was atmosphere : the play of light on 
the fields, the impression made by the pattern 
of snow and trees. It was an art that was 
gentle, appreciative and representative of the 
“douceurs de vivre”’ of 19th-century France. 

The consequences of Impressionism were, 
however, inevitable. Once the painter had suc- 
ceeded in representing atmosphere, light and 
sun by means of colour, he was forced to seek 
new and fresh styles to express his vision. 
Hence occurred the reaction of van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Cézanne and later of the Fauves and 
the Cubists. The appearance of the Cubists and 
Fauves was not fortuitous. Their emergence as 
groups corresponded to an exact and precise 
need on the part of artists to formulate a style 
which would enable them to say what they 
wanted to say in a new manner. The themes 
expressed by artists are so often the same : what 
changes is the style, the means of statement. 

It is against this somewhat foreshortened 
background that so much modern painting must 


O' of the most significant developments 


1.—PARIS THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


be seen. Too often it 
is believed that 20th- 
century painting is an 
unthinking revolt 
against the standards of 
the past; it is felt that 
modern painters have 
adopted a _ new style 
almost out of perversity ; 
they are reproached for 
a lack of logic and con- 
tinuity in their develop- 
ment. But the significant 
painters of our century 
paint in the way they 
do because there is no 
alternative. They were 
faced with the choice of 
repeating a style, which 
had been expressive at 
the period when they 
were young, but which 
no longer corresponded 
to the world of their own 
generation, or creating a 
new means of approach. 
As one looks back on 
the achievements of the 
Fauves and the Cubists 
of some forty years ago one sees that what has 
happened is really a change of vision, a change of 
emphasis. The artist’s aims have altered in the 
same way in which science and medicine, and the 
means of travel and of war, have altered; he has 
not become more scientific; he has only adopted 
a new and necessary approach. The change of 
accent effected by the Fauves and Cubists is, 
then, as logical for the history of art as was the 
emergence of Mannerism, the Baroque or even 
of Impressionism itself. Once this stylistic 
change is appreciated, the forms of modern art 
begin to yield their secrets. Their apparent 
inaccessibility can be further understood by the 
social conditions of the era: the terrors of the 20th 
century have forced the artist to look inwards. 

Such a preface is perhaps necessary if one 
is to see Marc Chagall’s art, recently on view at 
the Tate Gallery, in its proper perspective in an 





2.—IN THE NIGHT. In oils, 1943 


exhibition organised by the Arts Council. In 
most of his painting, he forsakes the approach 
current between 1400 and 1890 to paint in a 
style which, because it is expressive of his per- 
sonality, seems so surprising. He aims at find- 
ing convincing plastic terms for the elements of 
his fantasy. Thus he employs that liberty 
which is permitted to poets. He is concerned not 
so much to achieve the formal value of a bowl or 
a scene but to express his own emotions about 
a theme in terms which are expressive of that 
emotion. His imagery is charged with the 
memories of his youth in Russia, of that 
mysterious, fantastic Russia which appears in 
the pages of Dostoevsky and Gogol. To read 
The Idiot and then to look at Chagall is to be 
jarred by no inconsequentiality. Throughout 
his life he has brooded on these experiences; he 
has, to use Wordsworth’s words, recollected his 
emotions in tranquillity. Nothing is strange 





In oils, 1913 


about his paintings except the place held in them by 
human figures : they are not anchored to the earth, 
to reality ; they are allowed to move freely as do the 
images in our day dreams. To observe two lovers 
flying through the air or a blue cow flying over a 
pink moon does not disturb. The memories of the 
past are thus transformed by the action of the poet. 
It is a world which is near to us because it recalls 
part of our hidden life. ‘And the cow jumped over 
the moon” is a refrain from our formative years, 
from our infancy, which still possesses its relevance. 
In other words, Chagall by disassociating images 
from the world, heightens our appetite for life. He 
has been able to secure the expression of these images 
in convincing terms by combining his imagination 
with the artistic discipline of Cubism. “I owe 
whatever I have done well,” he once wrote, “to 
Paris, to France, whose air, whose men and whose 
nature have been the true school of my life and of 
my art.’’ In such masterpieces as Me and My 
Village he has succeeded in creating a synthesis of 
imagination and formal discipline. 

Chagall is essentially a lyrical artist. If at times 
the quality of his feeling has not altogether sustained 
the quantity of his work, he has succeeded in 
expressing a powerful and infectious sense of joy. 
His tendency towards decoration is marked: his 
stage designs and book illustrations are among his 
most successful work. What stands out in his 
painting, what stands out indeed in our dismal 
century is the sense of joy and of love (Fig. 2) that 
is diffused by it. In looking at his Paris Through 
the Window (Fig. 1) one thinks of those lines by his 
contemporary, Guillaume Apollinaire : 

Sous le pont Mirabeau coule la Seine 

Et nos amours 

Faut-il quil m’en souvienne 

La joie venait toujours aprés la peine. 

In an age that has almost forgotten how to smile 
and to live, Chagall emerges as the painter and the 
poet of love, of happiness, and of joy. 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


AN EARLY PAINTING OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, SHOWING (right) THEYARK ROYAL, FLAGSHIP OF THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL 


THE SPANISH ARMADA 


T the Hall of the Society of Apothecaries, 
which was recently described and illus- 
trated in COUNTRY LIFE, we have an in- 
teresting picture commemorating the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. It now hangs over the fireplace 
in the entrance hall after having recently been 
cleaned, but nothing seems to be known of its 
history before it was presented to the Society 


in 1846 by John Nuffey, who was Master of 


the Society in 1833 and Apothecary in Ordin- 
ary to George IV, William IV and Queen 
Victoria. The picture has been attributed to 
Nicholas Hilliard, the Elizabethan miniature 
painter. The ship on the extreme right, flying 
the Royal Standard at the masthead, is the Ark 
or Ark Royal, the flagship of Lord Howard of 
Effingham, the Lord High Admiral. The ship 
in the centre of the picture, flying a flag with 
yellow and red stripes, it has been suggested, is 
meant for the Rainbow, commanded by Lord 
Henry Seymour. On her starboard side the 
Spanish galleon with broken mast is probably 
the Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, commanded by 
Don Pedro de Valdes, the first ship to be cap- 
tured. Queen Elizabeth, mounted on a horse, 
appears in the left foreground with her troops; 


See question: The Spanish Armada 


other bodies of troops along the coast keep pace 
with the Armada to prevent invasion. The port 
on the left of the picture may be intended for 
Plymouth, and the two islands off the coast in 
the distance could be Portland and the Isle of 
Wight, off which actions were fought between 
July 20 and July 27. I shall be grateful for any 
information about this picture which you or your 
readers are able to supply—Ernest BusBy, 
Clerk to the Society of Apothecaries, Black- 
friars Lane, E.C.4. 

This very interesting picture, which was 
evidently painted soon after the event, combines 
in one composition a number of different inci- 
dents. While the battlepiece has pride of place, 
events on shore are depicted concurrently on 
the left, where the Queen with her troops is 
shown, apparently watching the course of the 
fight, though her visit to Tilbury to review her 
army was probably the occasion in the artist’s 
mind. The Nuestra Senora del Rosario, flagship 
of the Andalusian squadron, sprang a mast and 
was deserted by the rest of the Spanish fleet 
and left in a crippled condition. As she was 
captured by Drake, his ship should be one of 
those prominently represented. 

The fantastic character of the scenery with 
its mountains, rocks and crags, reminiscent of 
the landscapes of Patinir, suggests that the 





PEN AND WASH DRAWING OF THE SOUTH FRONT OF CLIVEDEN HOUSE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, BY JOHN DONOWELL 


See question: An 18th-century Architectwral Draughtsman 


artist was Flemish. If Plymouth, as has been 
suggested, is the town on the left, Queen 
Elizabeth has been brought down to Devon, 
but more probably London is intended, for 
there is a bridge and a large city on the far side 
of the river. The topographical details, however, 
cannot be pressed. Beacon fires are shown at 
intervals along the coast. Horace Walpole 
mentions a painting of the Armada by Nicholas 
Hilliard as having been in the collection of 
Charles I. Lord Howard of Effingham, later 
created Earl of Nottingham, commissioned a 
series of tapestries commemorating the defeat 
of the Armada, which afterwards were acquired 
for the House of Lords, where they perished in 
the fire of 1834. They were woven by Franz 
Spiering after cartoons by the Dutch marine 
artist, Henry Cornelius Vroom, but as can be 
seen from Pine’s fine engravings, our only 
récord of them, they were of an entirely different 
cheracter from this imaginary composition. 


AN 18th-CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN 

In your correspondence columns in the issue 
of December 19, 1947, you reproduced a print of 
the walks at Chiswick House after a drawing by 
J. Donowell, and in a letter (January 16) 
Mr. Lees-Milne mentioned that below the 
plates of West Wycombe Park in the fourth volume 
of VitruviusBritannicus (1771) his name appears 
as architect. I have recently obtained a pen and 
wash drawing of a large country house signed 
‘Jn. Donowell Delin.” Are you able to identify 
the house and is anything further known about 
Donowell ?—IoLto A. WiLLiams, West Hall, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey. 

The drawing shows the south or garden 
front of Cliveden as it appeared during the 
second half of the 18th century. The house was 
burnt in 1795 and again in 1850, and was then 
rebuilt by Sir Charles Barry for the Duke of 
Sutherland. The original house was built in 
Charles II’s reign by the second Duke of 
Buckingham from designs by Captain Wynne, 
but alterations and additions were made by 
Thomas Archer for the Earl of Orkney and later 
by Leoni. The plate of this front in Vitruvius 
Britannicus (1725) reveals some slight dis- 
crepancies and shows a new Palladian design for 
the terrace, probably by Leoni, which, it would 
seem, was not carried out. ; 

John Donowell appears to have made his 
living largely as an architectural draughtsman 
in much the same way as the Maltons. He 
exhibited at the Free Society of Artists (1751), 
at the Society of Artists at Spring Garces 
(1762-1770) and at the Royal Academy (1778- 
1786). In 1778 he was living in St. Martin's 
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Lane, and from 1779 to 1786 at Knightsbridge. 
Many of his exhibits were of a topographical 
nature, €.g. a view of the Steyne at Brighton 
(1778). Drawings of his which were engraved 
include two of St. Giles in the Fields and one of 
Marylebone Gardens published in 1761, as well 
as that of the gardens of Chiswick House. It is 
yncertain to what extent he practised as an 
architect, but he exhibited a design for Skinners’ 
Hall, several for noblemen’s houses and a 
Sketch of a Design for a Palace, no doubt with 
the object of attracting patronage. The plan 
and elevation of West Wycombe Park in the 
fourth volume of Vitruvius Britannicus are sub- 
scribe’: “‘ J. Donowell Archt.”’ suggesting that he 
claimei to be the author of the designs. In a 
manus:ript account book of Banister Watts, a 
High \Vycombe mason, who was employed by 
Sir Fre ncis Dashwood on the house and grounds, 
paym its by the hand of John Donowell are 





TRADITIONALLY 

AN ARMADA RELIC BUT PERHAPS MADE 

FOR THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN OF A SHJP 
CAPTURED IN NELSON’S TIME 


See question: An Armada Tradition 


INLAID TABLE-TOP. 


recorded under the year 1755, which would seem 
to show that he was then acting as architect or 
surveyor, and that his association with the house 
was not merely in the capacity of draughtsman 
who made the drawings for publication, as 
Mr. Bolton suggested in The Architecture of 
Robert and James Adam. 


AN ARMADA TRADITION 
From Lady Grogan 


__ At Bingham’s Melcombe, which you recently 
illustrated in your pages, there is a large oval 
table of inlaid mahogany, which is traditionally 
known as the Armada Table and is believed to 
have been part of the loot taken from the two 
galleons which were captured and brought into 
Weymouth. The measurements are 9 ft. by 6 ft. 
In the centre is a curious and, so far, unexplained 
design, perhaps the device of some Spanish 
grandee, showing, apparently, three candles with 
scoops below the wicks to prevent the grease run- 
ning down, and, tying them together at the centre, 
@ ring with two candle branches emerging from 
ut as though it were a sconce. The design some- 
what resembles the bastos or rods found on the 
backs of Spanish playing cards. 

Doubt has been cast on the tradition by 
con -ousseurs, who hold that the design is of a 
Si raton character and of the late 18th century. 
On the other hand, in favour of accepting the 
ircctton are the following points. The Bing- 
hai 'S, Who owned this house for centuries up to 
1695, accepted the story without question. The 


Spaniards used New World woods in the 
making and inlay of furniture long before 
we did. In the coast towns of southern 
England therearemany Armada relics. The 
table, only the top of which has been photo- 
graphed, never stood on legs but on a sea- 
chest.—ELLINOR GROGAN, Bingham’s 
Melcombe, Dorset. 


There are many Armada traditions 
attaching to furniture, chests and other 
objects, which show what a deep impress- 
ion the event left on the popular mind. 
Probably only a very small proportion are 
true, but stories have a way of getting 
altered and distorted. The design and type 
of inlay used in this table-top point toa 
date not earlier than 1780, but, though 
akin to our so called Sheraton style, are not 
English in character. A Spanish origin is 
probable from the type of the device in the 
centre, which we have not succeeded in 
identifying. Three objects so disposed and 
tied in the middle are a favourite form of 
heraldic device in Spain, and, incidentally, 
the modern Falangistemblem is of this des- 
cription. The table, resting on a sea-chest, 
may well have come out of a captain’s 
cabin; the inlay is hardly regular enough 
or the finish fine enough for household use, 
and the piece may even have been made by 
a ship’s carpenter with a flair for inlay. It 
is possible that the table was made for a 
Spanish ship captured in Nelson’s days. 
The strength of local belief in Armada 
relics may have been responsible for the 
true story getting distorted in time and 
two centuries being added to the age of the 
table. 


PORTRAIT PROBLEM 


Can you or any of your readers identify the 
portrait seen in the accompanying photograph ? 
The sitter has brown eyes and a complexion 
which is neither fair nor sallow. His coat is 
brown and the circular ornaments of the clasp 
by which it is held at the neck have coral centres. 
The sash round his waist is red. The canvas 
is marked on the back in ink, by a later genera- 
tion, “Doctor John Watson of Turin,” Turin 
being a property in Angus. This attribution 
may be owing to the asp, which holds a tablet of 
casually arranged Arabic numerals. Doctor 
Watson received the Diploma of Padua Uni- 
versity in 1681, married in 1692, and died in 
1723. The reasons I question this being a por- 
trait of Doctor Watson are that he lived before 
the period of fancy portraits and that it does not 
resemble the portrait of Doctor Watson’s father 
in any way, except for the eyes, whereas there is 
another portrait, unnamed, which does resemble 
the father. The sitter in the latter portrait is aged 
about 23 and wears a gown of black and gold 
brocade, lined with pale blue silk. Could this be 
the gown of Padua University ?—E LLIoTT 
Carnecy OF Lour, Forfar, Angus. 


This portrait sets an amusing problem and 
we shall welcome suggestions from readers as to 
the solution. There would seem to be no reason 
prima facie to doubt the tradition that the 
portrait represents Dr. John Watson. It is 
certainly painted by a European hand. The 
oriental costume appears to be fancy dress and 
the moustache a work of art rather than of 
Nature. Fancy dress portraits offering some 
sort of parallel, though of later date, are the 
series of Knaptons of members of the Dilettanti 
Society at the St. James’s Club, among which 
is the Duke of Dorset in the costume which 
he wore at the Florence Carnival in 1738; and 
there are other portraits of the kind at 
West Wycombe Park. Possibly this is a 
portrait of Dr. Watson in a carnival costume 
worn during his Paduan days, and painted 
when he was in Italy. Towards the end of the 
17th century a painter called Adler, who worked 
at Milan, specialised in portrait heads in fancy 
turbans, but this portrait is not by him. On 
the panel are twenty-five pairs of Arabic numer- 
als arranged chess-board fashion, but they are 
not all sufficiently clear to make it possible to 
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DR. JOHN WATSON (?) IN ORIENTAL COSTUME. 
Perhaps showing him in carnival dress when at 


Padua University 


See question : Portrait Problem 


construct a complete diagram of them in 
English ciphers. They may conceivably be a 
cryptogram—or are they intended for an abra- 
cadabra which together with the asp were meant 
as an allusion to the doctor’s profession? 
After studying this picture one is tempted to 
exclaim: ‘‘My dear Watson, not so elementary 
this time!”’ | 


SILVER TEASPOONS WITHOUT A 
HALL-MARK 


We have rather a beautiful tea-pot, date 
1792, the maker’s mark being FB. On examining 
some later teaspoons, date 1804, I noticed the 


mark was X%. I presume that these marks relate 


VB 

to the Bateman family, and should be interested 
to learn what is known of them and of the relation- 
ship between Hester Bateman, Peter (?), Anne (?) 
and V. Bateman. Incidentally, none of the 
spoons, including a later one, dated 1809, has a 
hall-mark, though the standard, date and duty 
marks are very distinct. Although the spoons are 
much worn, there is no indication of the hall- 
mark having been worn away. I should be grate- 
ful if you could suggest an explanation. All the 
spoons have the lion passant standard mark.— 
J. G. Mac.ean, Captain (E), R.N., Bye Ways, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


The combined mark 58 was registered in 
1791 by Peter and Ann Bateman, prominent 
London silversmiths. In 1800 these initials were 
joined by those of their son William Bateman. 
Ann died in 1804 and the joint mark yp was 
registered by Peter and William Bateman and 
brought into use the following year. Possibly the 
VB, as read by our correspondent, should be WB. 

The Bateman teaspoons of 1804 were made 
during the period when such small articles as 
teaspoons were exempted by statute from assay- 
ing (12 Geo. II, c. 26) because the numerous 
marks were liable to disfigure them. The fee 
for assaying was thus avoided. A duty mark 
was levied from 1784 and a mark in the form of 
a monarch’s head applied as proof of payment. 
Hence the hall-mark normally found on silver 
of the period may be missing, although all other 
marks in the series may be present. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made 
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SURREY-I 


A PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL TRUST 


The house, built by Cubitt for a Mr. Bonsor in 1824, took the place of a Charles II house owned for a time by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


By ROBIN FEDDEN 


It was re- 


modelled in 1906 for the Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville, who also extended the 18th-century garden. The house and garden are regularly accessible to the public 


N early documents Polesden Lacey 
I appears as Polesden, Poulsdown, High 
Polesden, and Bookham Polesden, and it 
seems not to have acquired its present suffix 
until the second half of the 18th century. The 
exact status of the property was also for a 
long period uncertain, and it is commonly 
referred to as “the manor, or reputed manor, 
or farm”’ of Polesden. This uncertainty may 
in part have been due to the fact that the 


property changed hands frequently, and was 
rarely for any length of time in one family. 
An early reference to Polesden occurs in 
1470, when the ancient Surrey family of 
Slyfield disposed of the manor to Thomas 
Norbury. Some twenty years later it was 
made over to Robert and Elizabeth Castleton, 
the latter a daughter of Sir Henry Norbury. 
The property remained in the Castleton 
family for nearly a century and a half. In 





THE SOUTH FRONT, WITH ITS ORIGINAL IONIC COLONNADE 


1630 the Castletons sold it to Anthony Rous, 
who two years later built the Carolean house 
which was to stand until the second decade of 
the 19th century. Of this house no trace 
remains, and it seems that no drawing has 
preserved its likeness. From the descendants 
of Anthony Rous Polesden passed in 1722 to 
the Moores, of Fetcham. 

It was in 1747, when the trustees of 
William Moore, at one time M.P. for Banbury, 
sold the property under special Act of Parlia- 
ment to Francis Geary, Captain of H.M. 
Culloden, that Polesden acquired its first 
owner of note. Francis Geary, a distin- 
guished sailor, became successively ‘“ Admiral 
of the Blue Squadron and the White Squadron 
of His Majesty’s Fleet,’ and in 1782 received 
a baronetcy. On Sir Francis Geary’s death 
in 1796, Polesden, or Polesden Lacey as the 
property now began to be called, made a 
further and more dramatic emergence from 
honourable obscurity. It was bought by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

The purchase was effected in 1797 as part 
of the marriage settlement of Sheridan's 
second wife, Elizabeth Ogle. He wrote to 
her : “I have every hour some new reason to 
be pleased with our purchase . . . we shall 
have the nicest place, within a prudent 
distance of town, in England.” With the 
house Sheridan acquired three hundred and 
forty-one acres of land, and he set about 
farming his new property with characteristic 
enthusiasm, and complete lack of experiexce. 
In due course he added considerably to the 
acreage of the estate. Scattered reference: in 
his letters reveal him in the réle of country 
squire, re-equipping the dairy with “great 
China jars,’ and worrying about his crops. 
“Rain,” he writes, ‘made my bones ache for 
my harvest. O! ye Gods, that my ricks had 
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A POETIC GROUP OF BEECHES, POSSIBLY PLANTED BY SHERIDAN 
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THE PARK AND VALLEY, WITH THE TERRACE WALK ON THE RIGHT 


IN PART FORMED BY SHERIDAN, LOOKING EAST 








THE EAST END OF THE LONG TERRACE. The Doric columns formed the portico 
of the east front 
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been thatched even with ‘fern and _ green 
boughs.’”” On the estate he was immensely 
popular. He took a personal interest in his 
tenants and was generously ready to come to their 
assistance. In the matter of the enclosure of the 
common lands, he adopted in 1804-05 a particu- 
larly firm attitude, determined, as he says, to 
“see real justice done to the cottagers and poorest 
claimants.” 

As I have indicated, no trace of the 
Carolean house which Sheridan bought now 
remains. We do know, however, that there was 
a library, for Tom Moore, the poet, tells how 
Sheridan filled its shelves by levying a contribu- 
tion, in the form of a set of books, from each of his 
friends, the Marquess of Hastings being the first 
donor. Presumably it was in this unconventional 
library that Sheridan, the year before he died, 
délightedly read the first volume of Waverley. 
“T am,” he wrote to his wife, “enchanted with 
the work. I class it above any book of its character 
and description that I ever met with in my life. ... 
We had it, Ma’am, from our Leatherhead 
circulating library. I will positively find out 
the author.” 

On first moving into Polesden Lacey, 
Sheridan found the house of 1632 in a dilapidated 
state, and in fact called it a “‘ruin.’’ His ambitious 
plans for rebuilding came, however, to nothing, 
probably owing to the increasing financial embar- 
rassments of his last years. The only visible 
legacy of Sheridan’s ownership remains in the long 
terraced walk—the most impressive feature of the 
garden—which he greatly extended. Upon the 
base of one of the urns that adorn the walk is 
a quotation from Pope’s Essay on Man. The 
lettering of the inscription appears to date from 
the first decades of the 19th century, and, 
whether or no Sheridan was responsible, the 
sentiments expressed are such as the dramatist 
would have wholly approved. The final lines 
read : 


“What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
cowl ?”’ 
I'll tell you, friend ! a wise man and a Fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parson will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the 
fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 


In 1818, two years after his father’s death, 
Charles Sheridan sold the property to a Mr. 
Joseph Bonsor. The “‘ruin” by that time seems 
to have further deteriorated. At all events the 
new owner pulled the house down, and in 1524 
there rose, on the site, a Regency villa built to the 
design of Thomas Cubitt. In the same year a plate 
of the new house appeared in Neale’s Views of the 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen. The house as 
there portrayed is in the neo-Grecian style, 4 
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build 'ng of the strictest simplicity, with an elegant 
Ionic colonnade on the south front, and four 
Doric columns supporting a portico over the 
entrance on the east. 

\fter Mr. Bonsor’s death in 1835, Polesden 
Lacey, fated so often to change hands, was 
acquired successively by Sir Walter Farquhar, 
Bart., Sir Clinton Dawkins, and finally, in 1906, 
by Captain the Honourable and Mrs. Ronald 
Greville. As the country house of one of the 
famous hostesses of the Edwardian and Georgian 
eras, Polesden Lacey entered, under Mrs. Greville’s 
egis, upon a thirty years’ span of intense social 
activity. From 1906 until the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the house received a constant 
stream of distinguished visitors. Among them 
were King Edward VII, King George V and 
Queen Mary, and the present King and Queen, 
who as Duke and Duchess of York spent part of 
their honeymoon at Polesden Lacey in 1923. 

On acquiring the property, Mrs. Greville 
called in Messrs. Mewes and Davis, the architects 
of the Ritz Hotel, to remodel the Regency house. 
Though the interior was completely altered to con- 
form to the lavish standard of comfort demanded 
by the Edwardians, the exterior suffered less 
change, and still preserves something of the 
flavour of a villa of the Regency period. Thus, 
though the Doric portico disappeared from the 
east front (to reappear as a screen at the end of 
Sheridan’s Walk), and a clock tower and cupola 
were introduced on the same elevation, the main 
front facing south, with its delicate Ionic colon- 
nade, remained, apart from an extension to pro- 
vide a private suite for Mrs. Greville, much as 
when first erected. 

Yellow-washed and without architectural 
pretension, Mr. Bonsor’s house, with Mrs. 
Greville’s modifications, appears to-day as a 
pleasant, low building of considerable charm. Its 
setting, crowning one of the ridges of the North 
Downs, is striking. In front of the house wide 
lawns sweep away in terraces to a low topiary 
hedge. Beyond stretch park and farm land. The 
Ranmore woods along the skyline close a view 
that is, though within twenty miles of London, as 
pastorally idyllic as when Sheridan enjoyed it. 
With the exception of the long terrace walk 
already mentioned, which has now for many 
years been known as Queen Mary’s Walk, the 
garden was largely laid out by Mrs. Greville in the 
lirst years of this century. The note is space and 
simplicity : clipped hedges, stretches of gracious 
grecn, vistas between the great beeches for which 
Polesden Lacey is famous. A corner of this 
tranquillity, a lawn enclosed with yew and set 
Wit. statues of the Seasons, was chosen by Mrs. 
Greville for her tomb, and it was there that she 
Was buried in 1942, 

(To be concluded) 
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A MEDIAAVAL HOUSING SCHEME 


THE BISHOP VESEY HOUSES 
AT SUTTON COLDFIELD 


EARLY four centuries before the appearance 
N of the Cadbury model village of Bournville, 
a on the other side of Birmingham, at Sutton 
Coldfield a medizval prelate embarked on a housing 
scheme which was probably the first experiment of 
its kind in this country. It comprised fifty-one 
houses, and they were stone houses, built at a time 
when, for all but the wealthy, timber and plaster 
or the humbler cob or clay lump were the normal 
materials used for dwellings. This 16th-century 
housing experiment receives no mention in books 
on architecture and it has had only a local fame, 
but it has recently been the subject of a paper by 
Mr. Philip B. Chatwin and Mr. Edgar G. Harcourt 
written for the Birmingham Archzological Society 
and now reprinted in book form (The Bishop Vesey 
Houses and Other Old Buildings in Sutton Coldfield). 
Anticipating modern principles of planning, the 
bishop created a model town, established an in- 
dustry for the inhabitants and provided the com- 
munity with public buildings, comprising a school, 
a town hall and a market-place. Communications 
he improved by the rebuilding of the two bridges 
over the Tame, at Curdworth and Water Orton: 
the latter is still in use. Finally, by disparking the 
Chase he gave the town in perpetuity five square 
miles of open space. 

It is for this last benefaction that Bishop 
Vesey is best known and honoured by the 
people of Sutton, who, since their town has 
been in danger of becoming a mere dormitory of 





1.—OLD MOOR HALL, SUTTON COLDFIELD, THE BIRTHPLACE OF BISHOP 


VESEY 


Birmingham, have had all the greater cause to 
remember with gratitude the foresight of the 
bishop in giving them this great open tract of 
heath and woodland. John Vesey, alias 
Harman, was a native of Sutton Coldfield, the 
son of William and Joan Harman, of Old Moor 
Hall in the parish. He was born about the year 
1465, became a fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, and, 
collecting preferment as the years went by, 
became a great pluralist and a wealthy man. 
In 1519 he was made Bishop of Exeter, after 
having held the deanery of that cathedral as 
well as the deanery of Windsor. He resigned 
the see in 1551, but was reappointed on the 
accession of Mary, and was still bishop when 
he died in October, 1554. His monument is in 
Sutton Coldfield Church, the aisles of which he 
rebuilt. It is not known why he adopted the 
surname of Vesey or Veysey, but possibly one 
of that family had given him a helping hand in 
his early days. 

His affection for his native town seems to 
have been the ruling passion of his life. He 
spent much of his time at Sutton, building for 
himself a new house, where he lived in state, 
expending £1,500 a year on his household. 
From Leland, who wrote his Itinerary in the 


bishop’s lifetime, and from Dugdale’s History of 
Warwickshive we learn how much he did to 
bring back prosperity to Sutton, which since 
the days of the Beauchamps and Nevilles had 
fallen into decay; ‘“‘the Mercate being utterly 
forsaken, the Town fell much to ruin.” In 1528 
he obtained a charter of incorporation for the 
town ‘“‘by the name of a Warden and Societie 
of 24 persons,”’ the grant of a weekly market 
and a yearly fair. After detailing his other 
benefactions already mentioned, Dugdale adds : 
“Nay. So great a desire had he that it should 
increase in people and wealth; not doubting but 
that the barrenness of the soil would give an 
edge unto Industrie, that building Lz stone 
Houses within the precincts of the Lordship, 
he began to set up a trade of Cloathing there, 
in making Kerseys, in imitation of Devonshire, 
which he saw had much inrichd that County.” 
Not only did the bishop seem to know all about 
town-planning, the housing of workers and the 
provision of open space; it is clear that he had 
enlightened views about the location of industry 
in depressed areas, or, since that adjective is 
taboo, shall: we say, a special area? At least, 
Sutton Coldfield was specially dear to him. 
Moor Hall, the house built by the bishop, 


no longer survives. A drawing of it in the 
Birmingham Reference Library shows that it 
had been remodelled, if not entirely rebuilt, 
about 1700. The market house has also gone 
and the grammar school, which stood at the 
south-east corner of the churchyard and was 
a stone building with the Vesey characteristics, 
was pulled down in 1832. On the other hand, 
there remain many buildings in the parish 
which the bishop would recognise, including 
two cruck houses which Mr. Chatwin and Mr. 
Harcourt describe; on such buildings, old and 
out-of-date in Vesey’s day, he sought to improve 
by his stone houses. The bishop’s birthplace, 
now known as Old Moor Hall, also exists. It 
is a 15th-century house, built, it is suggested, 
by William Harman, the bishop’s father. A 
stone building with walls of well-coursed and 
jointed masonry, it is rectangular in plan with 
two ground-floor rooms, but its distinctive 
feature is the octagonal stone turret, projecting 
from the north wall at the back of the building 
and housing the staircase. For its time it was 
a substantial and comfortable house, and its 
design, no doubt, was in the bishop’s mind when 
he ordered his homes for the working folk of 
Sutton. 


2 and 3.—VESEY COTTAGES.. (Left) AT LITTLE SUTTON; (right) AT HIGH HEA. H 
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t—THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUTTON COLDFIELD, PULLED DOWN IN 1832. 


From a drawing in the Aylesford Collection, Birmingham Reference Library. 


(Right) 5.— 


VESEY HOUSE, MANEY 


Eight of the fifty-one Vesey houses have 
been identified, although one was a house which 
the bishop improved without building afresh. 
Many must have been destroyed during the 
18th century when a new wave of prosperity 
came to the town. Some of:the survivors have 
undergone alterations and additions, but the 
Vesey houses are all of a distinctive design, 
though varying in size. So far as one can judge 
from existing examples, they were of two main 
types, a two-room and a four-room house, in 
each case with an attic in addition, but there 
were minor variations. 

All are built of the local red sandstone, 
roughly squared stone being used for walls and 
dressed stone for quoins, windows and doorways. 
The internal divisions are of timber framing; 
the floors rest on massive cross-beams and joists 
laid flat; the roofs, framed with principals, 
purlins and collars, were probably always tiled, 
though none of the existing tiling is ancient. 
Doorways are of a simple pattern with flattened, 
four-centred heads and a plain chamfer; the 
windows had stone mullions, but only one now 
remains in its original state. A stone chimney- 
breast built against the end gable, with two or 
three offsets narrowing it as it rises to the stack, 
is, or was, a feature of some of the houses and 
appears prominently in an old drawing of the 
grammar school. But the most distinctive 
feature of ail is the spiral stone stair, always set 
within the external wall, not projecting from it 
as at Old Moor Hall (Fig. 1), and usually in the 
angle and close to the doorway. 

The smallest of the Vesey houses is a cot- 
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tage at High Heath of only two rooms, one on! 
each floor, and an attic in the roof, with the} 
staircase cleverly tucked into the angle to the) 
left of the doorway (Fig. 3). Unfortunately, the: 
building is now in a derelict state and its future, 
gives cause for anxiety. It is to be hoped that! 
the Corporation will intervene to preserve it.’ 
Vesey Cottage at Little Sutton (Fig. 2) has two; 
rooms on the ground floor—a living-room and: 
a store—and the doorway opens into a little| 
lobby at the foot of the stair. Neither of these: 
cottages has the chimney built out from the’ 
end wall; though plain to look at, they give the’ 
impression of being well and truly built. A} 
house known as Vesey Grange in the Weeford, 
Road has been considerably altered, but its) 
original plan was similar to that of the Little| 
Sutton cottage with two ground-floor rooms and! 
the stair in the angle. The Vesey cottage near, 
New Hall Mill is rather larger and the stair here’ 
is in the middle of the front wall beside the 
entrance; until recently the end wall had one} 
of the distinctive chimney-breasts with set-offs. 

Warren House Farm is a bigger house, to 
which a wing was added in 1671, but it retains 
the spiral stone stair and a characteristic pro-} 
jecting chimney with off-sets and a buttress’ 
built at right angles to it to give it additional 
support. Vesey House, Maney (Fig. 5) is per-' 
haps the most interesting and best preserved of 
the bishop’s houses, and though its ground plan 
is for two rooms only—living-room and store—: 
it is the largest of those that survive (33 ft.! 
6 ins. by 20 ft.). The two rooms are divided by, 
a timber-framed partition and there is a lobby: 
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7.—INTERIOR, VESEY HOUSE, MANEY 


between the living-room and the foot of! the 
stair (Fig. 7). The photograph shows the mas- 
sive cross-beams and joists of the ceiling. On 
the upper floor there are also two rooms and 
there is an attic. 

In summing up their account of the bishop’s 
houses the authors say : “‘ The houses are very 
plain in design, so plain that it is not everyone 
who recognises that they are medizval buildings: 
they are, however, a remarkable group, and 
when it is realised that they were meant for 
people many of whom before had had to be 
content with what we should call hovels for 
their homes, we can begin to appreciate that 
the bishop was an early pioneer in dealing with 
the housing problem.” 

It is sad to have to record in conclusion 
that Vesey’s industrial experiment ended in 
failure. The clothing industry which he tried 
to establish was not a success, precisely why is 
not known. Dugdale moralises on the nemesis 
overtaking generosity founded on sacrilege, 
referring to the impoverishment of his see 
which Vesey permitted at the Reformation as 
the result of the alienation of many of its estates. 
The fact was that he acted under pressure and 
he obtained none of the estates himself. At 
a time when every great ecclesiastic was a 
pluralist, he amassed a large fortune, but he 
was unique in the way he chose to spend it, 
so that to-day he stands out as a pioneer 
with ideas more than three centuries in advance 
of his age. A. S..O. 

The Bishop Vesey Houses and Other Old Buildings in Sutton 


Coldfield (5s post free) is obtainable from the Borough Librarian, 
Parade, Sutton Coldfield. 
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LONDON IS A STRANGE PLACE 


By ROBERT LUTYENS 
"Tis admiration of strangers is even more flattering than the 


tolerance of relatives. When conducting a discerning foreigner 

round war-scarred London recently, I was at first puzzled by his 
seeming indifference to the romantic desolation of the City and parts of 
Clerkenwell, to the epic shabbiness of endless thoroughfares, to the 
fire-weed in bombed basements, to the Government’s valiant essays 
in poster advertising. All this had become a commonplace of foreign 
picture papers and magazines. His delight, on the other hand, lay jp 
the manifestations of the English genius which I, in my turn, had taken 
largely for granted. 

“None but an inventive and resourceful people,’ he declared, 
“could have conceived of anything quite like that !’’ We were standin 
at the corner of Regent and Vigo Streets, and he was pointing to the 
quadrant—to the last, or first, building of that impressive range— 
where it returns down Brewer Street. (Fig. 1). I told him that the 
architect had been regarded as a master of French Doric. 

‘That perhaps accounts,’ said my friend, ‘‘for his unusual but 
wholly delightful rendering of Roman Ionic. Look!” he exc aimed, 
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1.—THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, WITH ITS CUPOLA 
“FACING ALL WAYS AT ONCE” 


3.—WHERE CHARLES STREET JOINS FITZMAURICE PLACE. 
Why the black brick coigns in the white wall ? 


“look at the enchanting irresolution of motifs! That is what I call 
being resourceful—resourceful in compromise. It is a gift springing 
from something unplumbed yet admirable in the English soul—like the 
capacity for being governed. I have heard critics call it indifference 
to principles. But it is nothing of the kind. Just look at that cupola, 
facing all ways at once !—and the lunette that doesn’t quite come be- 
low it !—and the wit employed in disguising the mezzanine, first by 
an arch, then by a transom-light over the main door commanding an 
unimpaired view of a traffic signal-post, then by a mullioned casement ! 
It is very wonderful.” 

I looked at this great building, which I had hitherto avoided look- 
ing at, with new eyes, and a dormant pride arose in me. 

“T can show you better than that,’’ I said complacently, “not 
more than half a mile away in the heart of fashionable London.”’ 

We strolled down Vigo Street, Bond Street and then Bruton Street, 
where I became newly aware of.a half-timbered public house proclaim- 
ing an unabashed individuality, which seemed wholly entrancing tc my 
friend, and so into Berkeley Square. As we approached the south-east 
corner (Fig. 2) he asked me whether the national colours, black and 
white, were intended to perpetuate those of Queen Elizabeth. I asked 
him what he meant. Whereupon he pointed out to me the decoration 
of the “street furniture ’’—to the dwarf bollards on refuges, to the cut!- 
ously designed movable pyramids indicating traffic diversions (10st 
traffic being diverted)—to one-way-street signs, etc., all striped b'ack 
and white like the bull’s-eyes in a village shop, conceived with the laud- 

. able object, I had supposed, of enabling pedestrians to pick their wa, 10 
a fog. But now I realised that it couldn’t be that at all. 
2.—THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF BERKELEY SQUARE. eHere is a consciously zsthetic effort,’ remarked my friend, ‘which 


“* ‘Street furniture’, all black and white like bull’s-eyes” reveals that wonderful combination of tradition and dissociation in ‘he 
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4.—_FITZMAURICE PLACE. “How fascinating the old chimneys lying against that unpropitious wall like tug-boats nestling against a liner!” 
(Right) 5—LANSDOWNE ROW: “The lamp standards were beautifully conceived ” 


national character. Any one, barren of in- 
vention, can achieve what are commonly 
called uniformity and dignity in the design of 
lamp-standards and traffic signs. Look at Paris 
and New York! What could be more boring? 
No, here is subtlety and variety, and, like all 
artistic effort, pointlessness. I would like to 
bring a delegation of my countrymen to see, for 
instance, the black brick coigns let into the 
backs of the chimney-stack at ground-floor level 
in the blank wall of that house yonder at the 
corner of Charles Street and Fitzmaurice Place. 
(Fig. 3). You will admit that there can be no 
purpose in them. It cannot be to prevent an 
intoxicated Londoner from walking into them, 
because, in the first place, he would not hurt 
himself if he did, and, secondly, such a possi- 
bility would have been borne in mind when 
the new street, which you note leads nowhere, 
was constructed. It just comes from a super- 
abundance of artistic high spirits, comparable 
with the lovely pattern of the plumbing adjoin- 
ing—abstract but suggestive, just as the blank 
wall is abstract and concealing. They are the 
unmistakable tokens of the new age in a great 
capital city which, as we know, leads the world 
in its approach to town planning.”’ 

We walked down Fitzmaurice Place, which, 
in a muddled sort of way, I had come instinc- 
tively to associate with bastardy. I had evi- 
dently been the victim of associative nomen- 
clature. Now, for the first time, its free rendering 
of ancient themes came to me with the shock of 
revelation. Where was the painter, as my friend 
pointed out, who could resist the exciting 
juxtaposition of informal shapes revealed by the 
backside of the Lansdowne Club? (Fig. 4). 
How fascinating the old chimneys lying against 
that unpropitious wall like tug-boats nestling 
against a liner! What a triumph of unselfcon- 
scious functionalism was the flue pipe’s brave 
ascent to higher altitudes! How supreme 
a gc ture of indifference to appearances—the 
ver’ pith and spirit of Englishness—was the 
aba» oned fagade and inarticulate flank which 
desp'sed rather than greeted the passer-by ! 

/e turned round the corner into Lansdowne 
Ro. (Fig. 5). Here it had been obvious even to 
‘inded by familiarity, that we were in the 

‘ new world of municipal control. Lans- 

¢ Passage had long since been discarded : 

sociations were unrespectable. Instead, 
ere given an elevated footway of great 


architectural merit—austere and unhampered 
by persistent associations with the discredited 
past. The prototype of such broad planning 
was not the Rue de la Paix or Fifth Avenue, but 
such beautifully mature architectural achieve- 
ments as the Esplanade at Brompton-on-Sea. 
The lamp standards were beautifully conceived, 
particularly as the Row is largely patronised by 
dogs. The little shops boasted no vulgar appeal 
to selective metropolitan taste. The building 
tising above and behind them in an ingenious 
series of set-backs failed to challenge the 
attention of a forward-looking generation which 
had never known old Lansdowne House. 

My friend agreed with me that all the 
indications were propitious. In spite of its 
tribulations a new London would surely arise, 
emancipated from the tyranny of the dull old 
ways. Before ever the bombing started we had 


‘shown what we could do. 


We went on many more rambles together 


during his stay in London. On every hand he 
drew my attention to buildings erected shortly 
before the war and to tentative essays in 
planning which clearly demonstrated his thesis 
that the esthetic perception of the English 
nation possesses an irrational, transcendental 
quality peculiarly its own. His enthusiasm was 
infectious. 

It was only in his parting remark that 
I thought I detected a trace of irony. I may 
well have been mistaken because he was always 
prone to a slight extravagance in speech. 

“London is a strange place,’ said he. 
“Many cities have suffered grievously in the 
war. But London is unique. It is the only 
great city, not excepting Berlin, which demon- 
strated unmistakably during the preceding 
twenty-five years its capacity for self-immola- 
tion in the name of that wholly, not to say holy, 
English alliance of private enterprise and 
bureaucracy.” 


THE INADMISSIBLE By PATRICK BAGGALLAY 


N his article, The Inexplicable (February 13) 
Mr. W. Kersley Holmes mentions a highly 
educated man feeling panic in a wood. His 

story and Two Strange Stories by Mr. F. H. 
Grisewood (December 26, 1947) bring to my mind 
the arguments of the late Arthur Machen. The 
word ‘“‘panic’’ gives a clue which would be, per- 
haps, not readily admitted by most people 
nowadays to an analysis of the inexplicable. 

Panic fear is, by its very name, not merely 
the horror of the unknown, nor the uneasiness 
caused by the darkening of the clouds, nor yet 
the terror of fleeting shadows at the forest’s edge; 
it is the natural fear of Nature, or, as one could 
say, the reflex reaction to Pan. 

One summer afternoon, some twenty odd 
years ago, I sat on the high ridge of Hackpen 
Hill, above Marlborough. The sky was cloud- 
less, the temperature in the 70s, and the air 
hummed with insects moving across a patch of 
thyme. My pencil—I was sketching—dropped 
from my hand and I suddenly felt powerless of 
all movement. So I stayed, rigid, for some 
minutes, or so it seemed, until I became con- 
scious of the drumming of sharp hoofs behind 
me and saw, a second later, a flock of sheep 
swerve wildly past me and disappear into a 
thicket of thorn trees in the bottoms. 


The incident was forgotten until the follow- 
ing spring, when, on a Sunday afternoon, I was 
walking past the samespot. As I rounded a 
breast of the downs I had an uneasy feeling, 
amounting almost to nausea, and_ stopped. 
At the same time a man ran towards me from 
the north and fell on the ground just out of 
sight. I walked towards him, not wishing to 
display my own anxiety by running, and when 
I reached him I found him struggling with a 
ewe which appeared to be choking. 

The man looked up: ‘‘Get some water,’ he 
said. I ran to a tank at the side of a sheep-pen 
some little way off and returned with an old 
dipper, which had but little water left in it by 
the time I had stumbled over the hill. 

“He’s at his tricks again,’’ said the man. 
I nodded and said nothing. The ewe recovered 
and trotted off, panting, to the pen. The shep- 
herd, as I then knew him to be, bade me good- 
day and sloped away to his sheep. 

A week afterwards I saw the shepherd 
again; the day was thundery and the sky over- 
cast with cloud; a day for the romantic to sense 
the awe and majesty of the Downs. The old man 
was happy, I felt no hint of danger, and the 
sheep were blathering idiotically across the 
grass. A few minutes later the rain broke out 
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and we went for shelter into the shepherd’s hut, 
where we sat and talked. I asked him what had 
happened the last time we had met, but he shied 
away from an answer until, by chance, I started 
drawing various odd implements that hung 
round the walls. 

“Could you draw me a hoof?” he asked. 
I said that I thought I could, but enquired what 
sort of hoof he wanted. “A goat hoof.” So I 
drew a goat hoof, using the sheep near by as 
models and adding, from memory, some shaggy 
effects reminiscent of the wild scarecrow beasts 
that clamber over Piranezi’s ruins. 

“That’s the chap,” said the shepherd, and 
stuck the paper over a nail at the doorway. 

“But why,” I asked him, “do you put it 
there?” 

“Tt’ll please the old devil and he’ll let us 
bide in peace.’”” That summer I saw the old man 
for the last time and the drawing was still there, 
over the door. 

“Tt’s a fine hoof, that,”’ he said, ‘“‘ we’ve had 
no racketing about since that’s been there.” 

Some years later I had a similar experience 
in the south of France. I had motored north 
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from Nice into the Alpes Maritimes and had 
stopped to eat my lunch at the edge of a wood 
on the road below Mont Denjvan. 

The long grass of the wood was thick with 
orchids, many of which were unknown to me, 
and which I picked to dry and press. While 
thus engaged I felt the temperature drop vio- 
lently, and, expecting a cloud-burst, I returned 
hastily to the car. The sun blazed still, the road 
flickered like bottle glass, no rain came. 

As I was stowing the orchids away I heard 
footsteps on the road and looked up to see a 
woodman approaching, axe on shoulder. 

““What do you do there?”’ he asked. I told 
him that I was on my way to Colmars, but that 
did not satisfy him. 

“You have been 
stream?” 

“Yes, and why not?” 

“That is bad now, in high summer.” 

I thought it better not to argue and drove 
on, but I had to draw up suddenly a moment 
later on seeing a dog lying at the side of the road. 
I got out of the car and went quietly to him. 
He struggled to rise, collapsed, struggled again 


in the wood, to the 
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and finally whimpered and lay down thumping 
his tail in the dust at the side of the road. 

There was no sign of a scar, no foam at the 
mouth, the limbs were all in working order, but 
the eyes were pleading. I coaxed him and gaye 
him some odd bits of cheese from my lunch, 
which cheered him up and I was about to get 
back into the car when the woodman overtook me, 

“Ah, thank God,” he said, “‘the Horned 
One (/e Cornu) frightened him. How did you 
calm him?” I told him, and asked about 
le Cornu, 

“Oh, him. He is in the woods in summer 
. . - he is good really but mischievous,” 

It occurs to me now that cornu as an 2 <jec- 
tive means crazy or moonstruck when a; lied 
to an action or an idea. The unreasona® 2 js 
linked with a primitive superstition. 

How far these three events bear comp: ison 
I do not know. The explanation is not ass 
hysteria, or sunstroke, or hydrop. >bia, 
though one might argue so for one event w_. aout 
the others. 

Maybe it is only the shadow under the trees 
after all. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


under which the Women’s Institutes are 

enrolling their members in an effort to 
grow more of everything this spring, for it is 
the stark truth that since the war ended food 
production in gardens and allotments has fallen 
off by at least one third. With admirable élan 
the Institutes urge ‘Combined Action of Brains 
and Brawn co-operating with Nature to rout 
Hunger and Want,” and point out that “‘ Action 
Stations are in the gardens, fields and orchards, 
poultry house, goat house, piggery, rabbit hutch 
and beehive.” 

So far as beehives are concerned, the 
inhabitants have unfortunately been at their 
action stations all winter and have eaten up 
most of their food supplies. The sight of them 
flying among the snowdrops and early catkins 
this year was ominous, for with bees a little 
lethargy at the right time is a good thing. One 
hopes that the many new bee-keepers, up and 
down the country, remembered to give their 
colonies some extra sugar in February. 

The aim of Operation Produce is an extra 
10 lb. of food grown, or raised, by every member 
of the Women’s Institute. In spite of the urgent 
need, it is difficult to make this proposal seem 
new and fresh. As one official of her local com- 
mittee remarked, ‘‘I struggled single-handed 
with the garden all through the war, trying to 
grow all I could, and now my husband is back 
I’ve thankfully handed it over to him again. 
It’s no good telling him that the Women’s 
Institute want him to grow more vegetables !”’ 

Well, perhaps exhortations are never much 
good at any time, and not very likely to send 
a man trotting down to his vegetable patch 
after a long day’s work. The lady should try 
a little praise, and might tell her husband how 
well his onion bed is looking, how nicely his 
broccoli is coming along, and how much she 
admires his early lettuces, sitting in their 
cloches like a row of contented citizens in pre- 
fabricated houses. 


CD inaer wie PRODUCE is the banner 


** * 


S it pleasanter to be in bed in town or country 

when recovering from influenza? More 
people perhaps would vote for the country, 
where flowering prunus can be seen from one’s 
pillow, and where by only a slight disarrange- 
ment of the blankets it is possible to observe 
the crocuses as well as the coming and going 
of marsh-tits or great tits, and the amorous 
chase of a couple of bullfinches. A little later 
in the day there is even a hunt for one’s diver- 
sion. ‘‘All the jolly chase is here,’ and this of 
course means getting out of bed, as the best 
view of the field, and of two or three gentlemen 
in pink, is to be had from the adjoining room, 
but the sounds of cheerful hallooing, mingled 
encouragement and invective and the delicate 
melancholy of the horn, ‘‘au fond des bois,” 
continues at intervals through the morning, 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


fading and anon returning, after the immemorial 
manner of hunts. 
* * * 

O consider the invalids lying abed in town, 

I would emphasise the undoubted superi- 
ority over cottage lattice windows of good 
Georgian and Victorian draught-proof sashes, 
as well as the greater warmth of cities : witness 
the earlier blooming of almonds and lilacs. As 
for birds, although there is less variety in our 
quiet square, the thrushes and blackbirds sing 
more persistently and with greater heart than 
their country cousins, and we welcome rather 
than discourage the owl’s complaint. And if 
the sound of horses’ hoofs strikes pleasantly 
on the ear, then London is the place, since, 
except for that incursion of the hunt and the 
vet’s dog-cart, it is the farm tractor and the 
milk van which use our quiet country road. 
But the press of houses in town means that the 
milkman’s horse is still the most economic 
transport, and the cheerful clip-clop of this 
patient animal, proceeding at a walk or a slow 
trot when his bottles are full, but breaking into 
a brisk canter when they are empty, is a daily 
exhilaration. Late in the afternoon, just before 


the street lamp is lit behind the thickening 
cherry tree, comes the greengrocer’s cart, bring- 
ing pyramids of tomatoes and blessed golden 
oranges, bunches of daffodils and gaudy tulips 
to make the convalescent dream of spring. 


* * * 


VEN the smallest straw can show which 

way the wind blows for some people. In 
a Home for “‘deprived”’ children we learn that 
it was impossible to teach the mites to sing 
Polly Put the Kettle On, because the words meant 
nothing at all to them. Urns, perhaps, they 
would have understood, but the contented 
singing of the individual kettle on the family 
hob was outside their experience. 

Implementing the Curtis Report, with its 
emphasis on foster-parents, is particularly 
difficult just now, when so many people are 
searching for homes for themselves, but there 
is no doubt that the institute provides a poor 
introduction to the natural processes of life. 
Certainly the bad foster home is worse than 
any institution, but that the best is better is, 
I think, established, and should be the birth- 
right of every child unprovided with parents. 


OVER TO SANDWICH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


told that she was going to be given a dog, 

said : ‘‘ May I get under the table to think 
about it?” She felt the need of secrecy and 
solitude and of a more concentrated atmosphere 
in order to gloat over so heavenly a prospect. 
I feel a little like her at this moment. I shall 
not take such acrobatic measures, but I feel a 
distinct desire to gloat. In my case the prospect 
is that of seeing Sandwich again—in a good 
hour be it spoken—after an interval of nine 
years. In 1939 the University match was 
played on the links of the Royal St. George’s 
Golf Club, and I have not been there since. The 
confession seems a shameful one, but it is true. 
Now towards the end of March, to be precise on 
the 24th and 25th, the match is to be played 
there once again, and, if that were not stunning 
enough, I have been asked to stay in a friendly 
house near by, where I have spent happy days 
in the past. So if I metaphorically get under 
the table to think about it, I hope I may be 
forgiven. 

To those of my own University generation 
it is always a delight when this match is played 
at St. George’s, because in our time it was 
regularly played there, so that we came to think 
of Sandwich as, so to speak, the Lord’s of the 
match, and have always felt it something of a 
profanation to play it anywhere else. That is 
a personally sentimental feeling for our old 


” Trista es was once a little girl who, on being 


battlefield, confined to a few now decrepit 
warriors; but, leaving it on one side, Sandwich 
is a spot that inspires a deep affection in all who 
know it. There are, of course, many golfing 
places of which its admirers say that there 1s 
nothing like it, but there is, I think, no single 
one of which it can be said with more heartfelt 
conviction. Literally it cannot be quite true, 
for close by is the noble course of Deal, which is 
in many ways very like it, and so was Prince's, 
now alas ! no more, which lay cheek by jow! with 
St. George’s. Nevertheless, everything at 5t. 
George’s from the very trees round the club- 
house has for its devotees an extraordinarily 
characteristic flavour. Other courses lave 
mighty sand-hills, but there is a secrecy about 
the little winding. paths among the Sand» ich 
hills which give it, in my eyes at least, an unique 
fascinotion of mystery. We may be amors 4 
multitude there and yet in solitude. 

St. George’s has long since settled dow . to 
a high and acknowledged place among ¢ -at 
links, but in its earlier days it fluctuated . »0- 
siderably in point of reputation. It was °W 
when I was very new indeed, and in those « 
golfers whispered of it in terms of positive « ©. 
There never had been, so I used to gather «4 
boy, a course of such tremendous hills, : 4 
vast unthinkable carries. People in Englanc +t 
any rate, were perhaps more simple-mir d 
about golf than they are now, and were sw. t 
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off their feet by the thought of anything so 

colossal. They spoke of the towering height of 

the Maiden and the huge, sandy waste of the 

Sahara with bated breath. Even the Suez Canal 

sounded as if it were something appalling and 

tremendous which no man could. hope to cross. 
* * * 

Chen, after a while, there arose those who 
looked at the course with clearer and more 
critical eyes and saw its defects as well as its 
splendours. Freddie Tait’s-terse comment, “‘A 
good two-shot course,’’ was repeated from one 


to another. It seemed to some almost blas- 
phemous, and yet there might be something in 
it. “here were great carries from the tee and 
tl were large and lovely putting greens, but 
dr’ ‘ng and putting were not everything, and 
th » were perhaps weaknesses in between. 
‘here were undeniably many blind shots, 
bi » over high mountains and on to greens in 


hc ows, wherein the ball might travel on the 
wi s of chance. So for a while the stock of 
Se: \wich fell, fell probably lower than it ever 
de. rved. Then with a variety of changes in 
the course it rose again. The old ninth, the 
Co: ets, with its two blind steeple-chasing shots 
ovec two boarded bunkers—they admittedly 
prcecuced a pleasing sensation of terror—dis- 
ap' eared and there came in its place the 
infinitely superior hole with its narrow, visible 
grec as we know it to-day. No one who ever 
played it can resist a certain unjustifiable regret 
for the old seventeenth in its deep cavernous 
holiow, nor can look at that hollow, now over- 
grown and neglected, without a little sentimental 
feeling in his inside. But the present hole on the 
plateau is incomparably better in every way, 


and the same may be said of the present tenth, 
one of the best and most exacting of all plateau 
holes, which superseded another blind hole in 
a deep pit. The new fifth, in itself a very fine 
hole, did take away the old, rudimentary but 
still impressive glories of the Maiden; but of all 
the changes that was the only one that could be 
criticised. From that process of reformation 
Sandwich emerged radiant and transfigured, 
still a fine course for the driver to open his 
shoulders on, but giving ample scope for all the 
other strokes in the game. 

* * * 

Apart from these individual changes one 
general change has come over Sandwich since 
I first knew it, or at least soI think. That is in 
the balance of the course, if I may so describe it. 
Once upon a time the carries and the shots in 
general were on a grander scale going out, the 
chances of utter destruction the more terrifying; 
but there were three threes to be possibly 
obtained, at the Sahara, the Maiden, and Hades 
(the 3rd, 6th and 8th), and so if the grosser sins 
were avoided at the other holes, a fairly low 
score was possible. On the other hand, the 
home-coming nine, though less picturesque and 
alarming in aspect, regularly cost more strokes. 
At the 13th, 14th and 15th, for instance, the 
ordinary mortal, even though he could hit 
reasonably far, could not hope to do better than 
three fives. With a gutty ball indeed he was 
very thankful to get them; the Suez Canal with 
any adverse wind was much more likely to cost 
him six. There was only one three to be had, 
as indeed there still is, at the 16th, and some 
other fives were sure to creep in. Such a score 
as 37 out and 42 home did not mean any falling 
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off on the way back. Rather it represented 
something like a fair balance between the two 
halves. To-day the foundation of a really low 
score is still laid in the first nine, but the long 
hitters no longer take fives on the way back as 
they once did; no matter where the tees are they 
seem to be able to crash their way home in two 
shots. At any rate, the homeward scores they 
do always astound me, who cannot altogether 
rid myself of my old-fashioned standards. 
When thinking about Sandwich I looked at 
an early book called British Golf Links, which 
was edited by Horace Hutchinson and pub- 
lished in 1897. There I found a little piece of 
knowledge new to me. It seems that the first 
man to discover the potentialities of the place 
was a schoolmaster, some time about 1867. He 
was a patriotic Scotsman and used to take out 
his pupils into that waste of sand-hills and try 
to make them appreciate the beauties of his 
native game. They were apparently obdurate, 
but the master continued to believe in his dream 
of golf which some twenty years later came 
gloriously true. Let us hope that his ghost 
gratefully re-visits the scene of his once fruitless 
labours amid those stupid little English boys. 


* * * 


Meanwhile I gloat at the thought of re-visit- 
ing, not quite yet a ghost, the scenes of some 
Cambridge victories. Candidly I do not expect 
to see one this time, but what of that? I hope 
to take that dear little hidden path from the 
third green to the Maiden and there perch myself 
on its summit and look across Pegwell Bay. 
And so, as the announcers say, “‘Over to 
Sandwich.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 





FELLING OF TREES 
ON ICKNIELD WAY 


IR,—Recently, when walking along 

an unused section of the Icknield 
Way between Hexton and Great 
Offley, Hertfordshire, I noticed near 
Telegraph Hill that a great deal of 
tree felling and undergrowth clearing 
had been done. If this practice were 
carried to excess, the Way might, one 
fears, have its traditional character 
and appearance ruined, and, even- 
tually, become impossible to trace. 
Is there no governing authority 
responsible for the preservation of this 
pre-Roman highway ?—JoHN Eason 
Gr1Bson, 79, Brookdale, N.11. 


AN OLD MARKET HALL 
Str,—You may care to see the enclosed 
illustration of the market hall formerly 
at Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. From 
the evidence of dress this drawing 
seems to belong to the second quarter 
of the 19th century, and it 
was presumably made shortly 
before the demolition of the 
hall. There is alsoa very pleas- 
ant Rowlandson of the hall in 
the public library at Kings- 
ton, tothe committee of which 
I am indebted for permission 
to take my photograph. 

A few years ago the 
R.I.B.A. had in its library 
an unpublished, illustrated 
thesis on such market halls 
as survive in England. That 
there should be no book on 
market halls seems remark- 
able—W., J. 


IN MEMORY OF 
WATERLOO 
From the Duke of Wellington. 
Sir,—I was interested to 
reat the letter from Mr. 
H. Clifford Smith in your 
suc of February 13 about 
he piece of damask linen 
commemorating the Battle 
of Waterloo now in my 
povsession. The letter states 
thot the shields are those of 
Beinswick and Hanover. I 
believe, however, that they 


are those of Hanover and 
Pr:issia, 


of 


The piece of linen is 3 ft. 8 ins. 
square and I, myself, believe it is 
a table napkin and not a tablecloth. 
We are now used to table napkins 
about 18 ins. square; but those used 
at the Waterloo banquet, which are 
still preserved at Apsley House, are 
about one yard square and the phrase, 
“one of a set made for use at the 
Banquet, etc.,’’ seems to me to infer 
a set of napkins rather than of table- 
cloths.—WELLINGTON, Stratfield Saye 
House, Reading, Berkshire. 


HOW FAR CAN BRITAIN 
FEED HERSELF? 
Str,—Mr. Anthony Hurd’s letter in 
Country LIFE of February 13 about 
what proportion of the food we need 
can be grown in this country does not 
quiet the misgivings expressed in my 
letter of February 6, because, while 
apparently accepting my statement 
of the really important factors, he 
does not seem to make any greater 





THE MARKET HALL FORMERLY AT KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


attempt than in his article of January 
16 to evaluate and balance them. 

I agree with the importance of 
productivity per acre, but, at any 
given level of productivity, total out- 
put must be governed by available 
acreage. Does Mr. Hurd think that 
since 1939 agricultural output in all 
lines has increased by not less than 
the one-third required by his argu- 
ment, allowing for the countervailing 
influence referred to in my letter of 
February 6? 

I emphasise “‘in all lines’’ because 
this is implied in Mr. Hurd’s call for 
the home production of 60 per cent. 
of “properly balanced diet.” This 
must mean that home agriculture is 
to produce 60 per cent. of each of at 
least the main constituents of such 
a diet, and this in turn implies an all- 
round increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity. Mr. Hurd’s reference to the 
higher calorie yield of fields growing 
sugar-beet and potatoes might imply 
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that what he now wants is the equiva- 
lent of 60 per cent. of the total calorie 
value of a properly balanced diet, 
which may be a much more attainable 
objective, but is certainly a quite 
different one. 

Does the inclusion of rough 
grazing really help his case? If, as it 
appears, his proposals imply an 
increase in the proportion of arable to 
grass, then there must be a shift of 
livestock to rough grazing which is 
presumably less suitable. The net 
effect of all this might be to leave pro- 
duction substantially unchanged. I 
confess that I am not expert enough 
to work this out, but Mr. Hurd is and 
I suggest that he should do so. 

For the real issue between us is 
not so much the precise proportion of 
our national food requirements to be 
produced by our own agriculture as 
whether or not the desired proportion 
(and with it agricultural policy) shall 
be based on a balanced assessment of 
the factors involved, or on 
some hunch as to what we 
““must”’ do, or on what far- 
mers think they can do to 
earn a subsidy. Mr. Hurd 
seems to me still to be playing 
hunches; I shall be only too 
glad if he can prove his hunch 
and prove me wrong, but I 
do ask him to prove it. 

May I put the problem as 
a series of questions? (1) 
Failing a B.M.A. estimate, 
will Mr. Hurd accept Sir 
John Russell’s dietary as a 
reasonable (perhaps a mini- 
mum) standard? (2) What 
annual tonnage of the items 
listed will be required for 
our 1948 population? (3) At 
present levels of output per 
acre, what acreage of arable, 
grass and rough grazing would 
be needed to produce 60 per 
cent. of the above tonnages? 
(4) Are these acreages avail- 
able? 

The answer to this last 
question should decide the 
problems for us. But, finally, 
may I suggest that, if it 
appears that British agricul- 
ture cannot supply as much 
as Mr. Hurd proposes, the 
result will not necessarily 
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THE 15th-CENTURY TITHE BARN AT CHERHILL, WILTSHIRE 


be under-feeding, provided that 
British industry can buy us the differ- 
ence. In this connection it is perhaps 
salutary to realise that out of given 
resources the more we put into agri- 
culture the less is available for indus- 
try. That is why tariffs, subsidies and 
monetary inducements generally are 
not the real answer to the problem 
posed by Mr. Hurd.—E. M. HuGu- 
Jones, Keble College, Oxford. 


Mr. Hurd writes: Mr. Hugh- 
Jones will recognise only precise paper 
calculations and these academic exer- 
cises no doubt have some value. I take 
the farms and fields of Britain as 
I know them with some experience of 
what was achieved in the war years 
and what can still be done to increase 
production. I hold to the opinion 
expressed in CouNnTRY LIFE of Janu- 
ary 16 that, given full scope for 
development, our farms can produce 
at least 60 per cent. of the nation’s 
food on a properly balanced diet. 

Let me disabuse Mr. Hugh-Jones’s 
mind of one misunderstanding. The 
farming community is not trying to 
“earn a subsidy.’”’ As a farmer I dis- 
like subsidies, but I know from twenty 
years’ experience of farming that the 
nation will not get full production 
from our soil unless our farming com- 
munity, including farm-workers, can 
rely on assured prices for the produce 
of the land. Sometimes these prices 
may be higher than those overseas; 
sometimes, as now, they may be 
lower. 

In the long run we have paid 
a high price for neglect of our farming 
resources. Mr. Hugh-Jones clings to 
the belief that Britain can regain her 
domination as the workshop of the 
world and that other countries will 
always be able and willing to send us 
food more economically than we can 
grow it for ourselves, even if we use 
our farming resources to full capacity. 
On this we must agree to disagree.— 
Ep.] 


BADGER-FOOTED 
From Sir Geoffrey Peto. 


Str,—Apropos of Mrs. Fortescue’s 
query in your issue of January 23 as 
to when the superstition began that 
badgers’ legs on one side were longer 
than those on the other, I remember 
that at school (fifty-five years ago) we 
had a Greek exercise book full of 
delightful stories, one of which 
related how the natives of a conical- 
shaped island acquired the habit of 
always walking the same way round 
the island, so that their left legs grew 
longer than their right. 

One day a child was born with the 
right leg longer than the left, so that 
when it started walking, it naturally 
walked the reverse way round and 
collided with the rest of the popula- 
tion. This became such a nuisance 
that the government very reluctantly 
decided that the only solution was to 
put the child to death. 

No doubt the Greeks applied the 
moral of this story to mental rather 
than physical abnormality, and, much 
as we all respect true genius, one is 
tempted to wish at times that govern- 
ments would take drastic action with 
regard to certain individuals who have 
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so obviously been born with the wrong 
leg long !—GEOFFREY PETO, Old 
Rectory House, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


ONE-WAY HARES 

S1r,—When I was at the French Staff 
College from 1931-5, I had occasion 
to visit the French Cavalry School 
at Saumur, and there it was a cur- 
rent joke, which I was assured 
came from the time of Louis XIV, 
that a particular breed of hares had 
been observed which, short in the 
leg on one side and long on the other, 
were capable of running round and 
round hills. Reverse, them, however, 
or even put them on the flat, and they 
toppled over.—A. D. WINTLE (Col.), 
Wrotham, Kent. 

[So far as we are aware, the story 
to which Sir Geoffrey Peto refers does 
not occur in any Greek author, and we 
think it more likely that the Greek in 
which he read it was the work of a 
fourth-form master writing easy pas- 
sages for translation into English. The 
superstition that a badger has shorter 
legs on one side of it than on the other 
is mentioned by Sir Thomas Browne 
(in Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1646), who 
says that it was then “perhaps not 
very ancient, yet very general,’ and 
gives one to understand that, in com- 
mon with the Suabian philosopher 
Albertus Magnus (? 1206--80) and the 
Italian naturalist Aldrovandus (1522 
—1605), he did not believe it.—Ep.] 


FATE OF AN OLD TITHE 
BARN 


Sir —You may care to publish the 
enclosed photograph of the old tithe 
barn at Cherhill, Wiltshire, which is in 
danger of falling into decay owing to 
lack of money for much-needed 
repairs. The barn is supposed to have 
been erected in 1425, and consis.s of 
eight bays and four porches. The 
main body of it is 110 ft. long and 
35 ft. wide and it is 56 ft. wide from 
the outside of the south porch. The 


general height to the eaves is 11 ft., 
and to the ridge 37 ft. from the inner 
floor level. 

The barn was condemned in 1868, 
but an appeal to the then owners to 
preserve it resulted in an attempt at 
restoration, which did not go far 
enough. The main roof timbers over 
the east end were not repaired and 
these, some 80 years later, are now in 
a very delicate condition. 

During the war the barn was used 
by the Government for the storage of 


A 16th-CENTURY MISERICORD AT 

BEVERLEY MINSTER, YORKSHIRE, DE- 

PICTING PIGLETS DANCING TO THE 
STRAINS OF A BAGPIPE 


See letter: The Dancing Pigs 


timber. In 1942 such repairs as were 
allowed were carried out, but these 
were not sufficient to be of any per- 
manent value. Since that time the 
oak laths supporting the stone tiles 
on the roof have badly decayed, and 
the tiles want removing and refixing. 
The barn is now very little used, and 
from the point of view of utility it 
would not pay to restore it. Whether 
it is of sufficient interest to be pre- 
served is another matter. 

It is scheduled under the Ancient 


TO THE GOVERNOR OF THE POOR-HOUSE. 





ADMIT THE BEARER 


INTO 


THE BASTILE, 


SEPARATE WIM FHOM WIS 


AND 


WIFZ AND CHILDREN, 


LET HIM HAVE SKILLY THREE TIMES A-DAY. 


Yours truly, 


JOSEPH BROTHERTON. 


& Salford, June 26th, 1841. 


ones thers he atnbe 


. CARD OF ADMISSION TO THE POOR-HOUSE AT SALFORD, 


LANCASHIRE, IN 1841 
See letter : Pity the Poor 


Monuments Acts of 1913 and 193) 
and an Office of Works inspection 
made in 1938 found that the repairs 
necessary, which practically involved 
re-erection, would cost £4,400. The 
owner could not face this expenditure 
and neither the Commissioners, the 
S.P.A.B., the C.P.R.E. nor the Wilt. 
shire Archeological and Natural 
History Society could provide the sum 
required, and they were reluctantly 
forced to leave the barn to its fate. © 

Last year the present owner 
offered to give it to the National Trust 
but so far it has not been accepted — 
R. W., Bristol. 


WINDOWS ABOVE 
FIREPLACES 
From Lord Herbert. 


S1r,—With reference to your Ed ‘ioria] 
Note to Miss Warburg’s letter i: your 
issue of February 20 about wixdows 
above fireplaces, I write to say that 
the fireplace in the Hunting-room at 
Wilton was constructed specially for 
George III’s visit in 1778, the room 
being used as a dressing-room, but 
was removed from beneath to the right 
of the window more than thirty years 
ago.—HERBERT, Lower Delafor2, Ivey, 
Buckinghamshire. 

{It is clear that the prac:ice of 
siting windows above fireplaces was 
fairly common in Georgian and Victor- 

ian times. Examples, we 
understand, are to be 
found also in Dorset, 
Kent and _ Staffordshire 
and they occur trequently 
in Victorian  vicarages 
in north Lancashire. This 
correspondence is now 
closed.—ED.] 


THE DANCING 
PIGS 


S1r,—The carving in 
Ribbesford Church, 
Worcestershire, of a sow 
playing the _ bagpipes, 
illustrated in Country 
LirE of February 13, 
reminds me of an amus- 
ing misericord at Beverley 
Minster, Yorkshire, 
depicted in the accom- 
panying photograph, 
which shows a sow play- 
ing the bagpipes while her 
little pigs dance. One authority sug- 
gests that here the subject is a skit 
on the Beverley Minstrels’ Guild, 
which had, about the time this fam- 
ous series of misericords was carved 
(c. 1520), abandoned the harp for the 
detested bagpipe.—G. B. Woon, Raw- 
don, Leeds. 


PITY THE POOR 
S1r,—I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed photograph of an 1841 
card of admission to the poor-house 
at Salford, Lancashire, which, I think 
you will agree, speaks for itself. Those 
of your readers who are familiar with 
the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
story The Paupers will appreciate 
doubly the pathos of the words printed 
in understandably faint and small 
type below the name of the “ prison.” 
—C. D., London, W.C.2. 


THE PINEAPPLE PICTURE 
AT HAM HOUSE 
From Lord Harlech. 
S1r,—Another version of the painting 
by Dankaerts of the presentation of a 
pineapple by Rose the gardener at 
Dorney Court to Charles II has been 
at my home, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, 
since about 1850. My grandfather 
asserted that his father acquired ‘t at 
the Strawberry Hill sale, but I have 
no written evidence to prove this. My 
version varies markedly from that 
acquired by Sir Philip Sassoon. In 
the Brogyntyn picture the Kirg 's 
dressed in a light brown coat anc the 
gardener Rose in pale blue, whe7eas 
in the Sassoon picture the Kinz 1 
dressed in black. ‘ 
I am convinced that the hou*2 1 
(Continued on page 491) 
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the background is nota portrait of any 
English building, but is thoroughly 
Dutch in design and detail. I have 
seen a fourth version of the picture 
at Windsor Castle, acquired, I under- 
stand, by H.M. Queen Mary. I have 
also been told that there is yet another 
in an old rectory somewhere 
ierset. 
as any of your readers any idea 
as to where or when Horace Walpole 
acquired his version? In my copy of 
the Contents of the Villa, printed at 
Strawberry Hill in Walpole’s lifetime, 
there is no mention of the picture. It 
woul! also be interesting to know 
whet cr there is any contemporary 
reco: | of the buyer and the price of 
the \ alpole version of the picture sold 
at Si: .wberry Hill, or any satisfactory 
of the provenances of Sir 
Sassoon’s version, or any 
ings of the picture antedating 
ide for Horace Walpole. 
rther, the official arms of the 
Col of Jamaica bear five pine- 
app: ona St. George’s cross, and the 
wat: -iark of the first postage stamps 
oft © colony was a pineapple. When 
wer’ ‘hese achievements granted by 
the cllege of Heralds? The colony, 
earl’ famous for its pineapples, 
bec:. ec a British possession under the 
Com ionwealth, from which historical 
fact <crives the still continuing cus- 
tom that the King in Jamaica is 
style ‘‘of Jamaica Supreme Lord” 
and ‘he Governor styled and sworn 
in a) “Captain General” as so desig- 
nate’ by Oliver Cromwell. I have 
myself seen diminutive pineapples 
still growing wild in British Guiana, 
but to-day nowhere in a West Indian 
islani. Local tradition has it that the 
pineapple was first introduced to 
European horticulture by the Dutch 
from Surinam.—Hartecu, 5, Mans- 
field Street, London, W.1. 


BACK TO THE SCILLIES 


Sir,-The accompanying photograph 
is of one of the two beautiful lead tanks 
that stand outside the parish church 
at St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles. They are 
decorated with Royal monograms and 
were made in 1727 by H. Walker. 
In 1932 they were taken away from 
the Isles to adorn the gardens of Fort 
Belvedere, but after the Abdication 
the Isles asked to have them returned. 
Instead of their going to their original 
position at the Star Castle at St. 
Mary’s, it was decided to have them 
placed in the parish churchyard, where 
they are mounted on either side of the 
church entrance.—J. D. R., Durham. 


CARVINGS OF THE 
CALADRIUS 


versi 
in Sc 


Sir,— A correspondent, writing in your 
issue of February 20 about that 
mystical bird, the caladrius, suggests 
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that it may have appeared among the 
carvings of the noteworthy Norman 
doorway at Alne Church, near York. 
I can replace possibility by certainty 
in this matter. d 

Onasurvey of the church in about 
1886 some nine (out of nineteen) of the 
original stones in the outer arch were 
found to be fairly intact, and one of 
these depicted a recumbent figure and 
gazing bird. Furthermore, the medi- 
zval mason had obligingly labelled his 
work in Roman capitals thus: 
CALADRIV(S)—. 

It would be interesting to hear 
from readers of CountRY LIFE of other 
carved examples, in stone or wood, and 
whether in Great Britain or on the 
Continent, of this mystic bird with the 
power of healing. — D. GwyTHER 
Moore, Carr Villa, York. 


PIGEON EATING WORMS 


S1r,—I have a nine-year-old rock 
pigeon, the father of my flight. On 
various occasions I have seen him eat 
large earthworms; they are pulled out 
of the ground, exactly as worms are 
by thrushes and _ blackbirds, and 
swallowed whole. 

He is not very expert about it, 
but gets them down. There is plenty 
of normal food. Is not thisa depraved 
appetite? And are 23 yearsa long life 
for a fantail pigeon?—JuLIEN WALSH, 
Chilworth, Southampton, Hampshire. 


{Our _correspondent’s 


pigeon 
seems to be suffering from 
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THE OLD TIMBER BRIDGE AT HAMPTON COURT, AFTER 
ROWLANDSON 
See letter : Old Timber Bridges 


Alps, Austria and Bavaria to the 
Pyrenees and even a little farther 
west in northern Spain. In the 
Pyrenees chamois are called izzard, 
but they are to all intents and pur- 
poses the same animal as the inhabi- 
tant of the Alps and the Caucasus. 
While the ibex of Spain differs 





an abnormal craving, for 
it is unusual for pigeons 
to eat earthworms. 
Twenty-three years, 
though a good life, is not 
extraordinary for a mem- 
ber of the dove family. 
We knew a pigeon that 
lived to be 26 years old. 
—ED.] 


IBEX AND 
CHAMOIS 


S1r,—The excellent wood 
carvings by a Swiss 
student illustrated in 
CountTrRY LIFE of Febru- 
ary 20 represent Alpine 
ibex, not chamois, and 
in case any of your read- 
ers would like to see the 
difference between the 











two animals I enclose 
a rough sketch of a 
buck chamois. The Al- 
pine ibex is, I think, now 
confined to the Val Aosta in Italy and 
the Swiss National Park. Chamois have 
a much wider range and are found in 
suitable mountain country, where 
there is sufficient sun in the winter, 
from the Caucasus in the east through 
the mountains of the Balkans, the 


OF TWO 18th-CENTURY TANKS IN THE SCILLY ISLES 
DECORATED WITH ROYAL MONOGRAMS 
See letter: Back to the Scillies 


A BUCK CHAMOIS 


See letter: Ibex and Chamois 


from the ibex of the Alps and the ibex 
of the Caucasus, the chamois, although 
equally a strictly mountain animal, 
has for some strange reason main- 
tained a constant type in all the widely 
separated mountain ranges which it 
inhabits. The differences between a 
chamois of the Caucasus or the Alps 
and an izzard of the Pyrenees are 
infinitesimal. The cheeky little black 
and white face, the short crooked 
horns, the ‘‘criniéve’’ of long hair on 
the back and the sturdy frame of the 
mountaineer persist from one end of 
Europe to the other and beyond the 
iron curtain——ANTHONY BuvuxTon, 
Horsey Hall, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

[We regret the slip in our issue 
of February 20.—Eb.] 


OLD TIMBER BRIDGES 


S1r,—It was recently reported that 
the timber from two of the three 
emergency bridges built across the 
Thames in London had been incor- 
porated in 70 L.C.C. houses, and that 
the bridges were expected to yield in 
all some 2,000 tons—enough for more 
than 500 houses. These bridges repre- 
sented a curious revival of a type of 
bridge formerly common, but now 
very rare. I enclose a photograph of 
part of a Rowlandson showing the old 
timber bridge at Hampton Court, 
which was typical of scores through- 
out the country. It would be interest- 
ing to know if there are still any of 
these older timber road bridges (as 
distinct from mere footbridges) in 
England. 


Much has been written of timber 
for ships, but I do not remember hav- 
ing read anything about timber for 
bridges. Of what timbers were the old 
bridges: built, and were the timbers 
valued and re-used after the demoli- 
tion of the bridges? (One is always 
hearing of barns or houses with old 
ships’ timbers in them.) 

London’s war-time bridges are 
described as being chiefly of best 
quality pine and Douglas fir, imported 
from Canada.—J. W., Berkshire. 


KESTREL ROOSTING 
ON A HOUSE 


S1r,—This house stands on a minor 
main road (a regular bus_ route) 
about two miles from the centre of 
Preston. Like the neighbouring semi- 
detached houses, it is, apart from 
the road, surrounded by fields, and 
from the east windows has a clear 
view of the hills round the Trough of 
Bowland and Pendle Hill. For several 
years now a kestrel has roosted fairly 
regularly on one of the jutting beam 
ends below the eave of the sloping 
slate roof on its east side. I say 
“‘fairly’”’ because, if it is flushed from 
its perch by someone looking up at 
it, it is apt to take long leave. I dis- 
turbed it twice on a recent day and am 
afraid a month or more will pass 
before another view—R. T. CooKE, 
Fulwood, Preston, Lancashire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Round Chimneys in Westmorland. 
—Apropos of your correspondence on 
round chimneys, surely circular-on- 
plan construction is the most suitable 
structurally for the upper portions of 
chimney - stacks in the indigenous 
building materials of South Westmor- 
land and North Lancashire, and it 
should not be necessary to look for 
external influence.—C. B. MArTIN- 
DALE, Cathedral Chambers, Castle Street, 
Carlisle. 

The Fernie Huntsman.—aA testi- 
monial is to be presented to H. 
Peaker, huntsman to the Fernie for 
twenty years, on his retirement at the 
end of this season. Peaker, who 
has always been a fine man across 
country, has shown wonderful sport 
under successive Masters, and it was 
largely due to his efforts that the 
Fernie survived during the war. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Pochin, 
The Willowsic, Houghton-on-the-Hill, 
Leicestershire. 

Illustrations of Old Whitstable. 
The Whitstable Historical Society is 
collecting material concerning the 
history of the town, its shipping and 
fisheries, and is anxious to hear of any 
relevant paintings, drawings or prints 
of earlier than 1850. Details should 
be sent to the Society’s secretary, 
Mr. Arthur J. Amos, at 122, Cromwell 
Road, Whitstable, Kent. 
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* “ Moosedale ’’ Calf—in Hazel, Green, 
Scarlet, Blue. Enquire by name. 
In most good shoe shops. 





























“A LIGHT FOR TIRED EYES....’ 































































































































































lI® fortunately, you own an Anglepoise your eyes have a 

wonderful ally. It throws its clear gentle beam on the object, 

not in your eyes, It takes any required angle and holds it. 

It needs only a 20 or 40 watt 

bulb. Anglepoise is very 

scarce today so when you see 
one snap it up! 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ¢eyes) 
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Sole Mokers: MERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH - London, Manchester, Birmingham. 
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NEW BOOKS 





who had written a novel received 

a letter from a well-known critic 
thanking him for what the critic called 
“one of the first things of our time.”’ 
The critic added handsomely : “If you 
never do anything else, you won’t, my 
friend, have any need to worry.”’ 

Now this was a nice letter to 
receive, but I could not understand 
why this critic did not do something 
more than write a letter. If you 
believe a book to be ‘“‘one of the first 
things of our time”’ there seems to me 
to be an obligation on you to say so 
publicly and emphatically, even 


G vic years ago a friend of mine 





though, as in the case in question, you 
come upon the book rather late. This 
critic had come upon my friend’s book 
a month or two after publication. I 
have come upon Miss E. M. Alme- 
dingen’s To-morrow Will Come (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d.) more than a year or 
two after publication; but this seems 
to me no reason for passing it by, 
seeing that it is in print and can be 
bought by anyone who cares to worry 
a bookseller. 

Of course, there must be some- 
thing exceptional about a book to 
justify going back to it after a lapse of 
years, and there is indeed something 
exceptional about To-morrow Will 
Come. To borrow a phrase from the 
critic : ‘It is one of the first things of 
our time.” 

Recently I reviewed here Miss 
Almedingen’s The Almond Tree. That 
book told how she left Russia, where 
she had spent the years of the revolu- 
tion, and went to live with an aunt in 
Italy before coming on to England, 
her mother’s country. It was the 
exceptional quality of this book—a 
quality of the spirit as well as of 
literary expression—that led me to 
find the preceding volume in which the 
author tells of her life in Russia. 


A LONGING FOR ENGLAND 


It is the story of ‘‘a small and 
rather unwanted child in St. Peters- 
burg,’’ a child whose memory con- 
tained a backward-flashing moment or 
two of family grandeur, but whose 
growing-up was in circumstances of 
something near to poverty. The 
father, a celebrated professor—‘‘an 
acknowledged leader and master in the 
world of science’’—had left the mother, 
who held the family together by giving 
English lessons. (She had _ been 
brought up in England: her mother 
was English.) The love of England 
entered Miss Almedingen’s bones. Her 
life was mixed of three elements : the 
niggard daily cares; the frequent 
impact of Russian relatives moving in 
the most exalted circles; the thought 








of England as the eventual haven. 


TO-MORROW WILL COME. By E. M. Almedingen 
(Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 


MY CAVES. By Norbert Casteret 
(Dent, 15s.) 


THE GROWTH OF TWELVE MASTERPIECES, 
By Charles Johnson 
(Phoenix, 25s.) 


BPA BAUPUAAPAAAAOAAAAAAT AMAA 





AN ORPHAN OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


One sees clearly enough a lanky morose 
child, resentful of many things but 
quick and vital in poetic apprehension, 
having already communion with, jf 
not yet any precise understanding of, 
the spiritual kernel of human life. 
The mother made every szcrifice 
for her children. The elder giis dis. 
appear into the wider world aad we 
hear no more of them. The boys go 
away to study for entrance to the 
Russian navy. The mother and the 
youngest daughter live alone and 
endure the fluctuations of fortune. This 
scant furniture is seized for debt; they 
move to one dreadful room where the 











girl sleeps on an old trunk; a successful 
lawsuit brings a little money; and 
when the war comes in 1914 Miss 
Almedingen is attending a fashionable 
school and loathing it. 


The revolution brought disaster. 
‘“‘Mother’s small income, which came 
from the Imperial Chancery, ceased 
the very first day of the Revolution. 
We had nothing else. . . . I sold buns 
in the streets, worked in an engineer- 
ing company whose foreign corres- 
pondents had fled the country, was a 
porter at the Zarskoselsky Station.”’ 


The mother died. The girl 
became a cipher in the vast amor- 
phous misery of the time. ‘Am | 
wrong in saying that the unnoticed, 
unhunted people suffered worse than 
dying? They were allowed to live.. 
but life was dark in both senses.”’ 


STREET SNOW SWEEPER 


Only an indomitable will to live 
kept people going in those days. The 
girl swept snow in the streets, she 
helped illiterate Party members who 
had been given official jobs, she worked 
as a hospital nurse, she was chivvied 
from mean room to room, and found 
much human goodness in the darkest 
holes and corners. 








Finally she discovered _ that 
through all the turmoil the University 
of Petrograd had remained exiguously 
in being. She became a student of 
history and at last a member of the 
teaching staff. We have a glimpse of 
her as a teacher. Years later, in the 
British Museum, she met one of her 
pupils of those old days, who said: 
“You know, you didn’t know a thing 
about lecturing—you were o:ten 
tongue-tied, you blushed and stam- 
mered; sometimes we felt sorry for 
you. But all the same, you made us 
see things, somehow.”’ 


As a writer, Miss Almedingen es 
not blush and stammer; she is 10t 
tongue-tied. She moves with an 
artist’s assurance; she makes us s¢¢ 
things. Above all, she makes us see 
the things that are eternal. She kn ws 
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that her yesterdays, though full of 
horror, were ‘‘full of splendour also.” 
They taught her, to use her final words, 
that ‘nothing can separate us from 
the love of God.” 


BENEATH THE PYRENEES 


if you read Norbert Casteret’s 
Ten Vcavs Under the Earth you will be 
anxious to have his new book, My 
Caves (Dent, 15s.). A great deal that 
is sait here has already been said in 
the previous volume, but the subject 
is so strange, so enchanting, that I for 
one *villingly tread much old ground 
Also, there is much that is new. 
ir. Casteret has made a life’s 
work of finding out what the world is 
like Leneath the Pyrenees. Alone or 
with “cllow enthusiasts, he makes his 
way ‘through perhaps an inconspic- 
uous 10le in the ground and descends 
in q. -st of what may be beyond. He 
has '.apped out a whole subterranean 
geog aphy of rocky corridors, shining 
stal. tites, rushing rivers, stupendous 
halls that dwarf the imaginations of 
cath dral builders, placid lakes on 
whic’ he paddles a rubber canoe, while 
the beam from: the lamp upon his 
heln.ct falls upon majestic and awe- 
inspiring landscapes where nothing 
grows but exquisite flowers built up 
through eons by drip of lime in water. 
By a long stretch of the imagina- 

tion it is possible to see oneself accom- 
panying Mr. Casteret on these expedi- 
tions, stopping short, though, when he 
decides to explore a ‘‘siphon.’’ The 
underground river flows on, and then 
the wall of rock ahead comes down and 
its base is below the surface of the 
water. But beneath that base the 
water goes, and that water is a 
“siphon.’”’ Briefly, it is a tube of 
rock filled with water. How far does 
it go? What is on the other side? 
Does it flow into an open hall, or does 
it make a waterfall over a lip? Mr. 
Casteret settles the matter by swim- 
ming through, under water! Yes, 
indeed! This is where we give him 
precedence and leave him all the 
honours! So, too, when it is not a 
matter of rambling down through the 
earth but of being swung down 
through a pot-hole, suspended on a 
wire cable one-fifth of an inch thick. 
Perhaps, indeed, we had better enjoy 
all these adventures at second-hand. 


THE MIGRATION OF BATS 


Where we can more comfortably 
be with the author is in his investiga- 
tion of the habits of the bats which 
occupy some of the caves. He has a 
fascinating chapter on this. He has 
established that bats migrate like birds 

that is, at any rate, the bats belong- 

ing to the murine and minioptera. 
Che grotto he observed was occupied, 
by female bats only, for five months of 
the year. The young were born, and 
then all flew away. By ringing bats 
and releasing them at distant points, 
he was able to show that they have 
a considerable homing instinct and 
ability. The greatest distance from 
Which they returned was 165 miles. 

Not all bats show a disposition to 
roam. A friend of mine has had some 
for years living in her dining-room. 
They hang in an angle of wall and 
ceiling, and sometimes flap and squeak 
about the room while we are at meals : 
am:sing and agreeable creatures that 

‘ done nothing to deserve the evil 

Preis they have among the 


agall. 


WAY OF THE ARTIST 

Mr. Charles Johnson’s The Growth 

0) . velve Masterpieces (Phoenix Press, 
" .) isa splendidly illustrated volume 
lich the author considers the steps 
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between an artist’s first conception of 
what he wishes to paint and the final 
picture. The work he thus surveys 
ranges from The Deposition of 
Ugolino da Siena up to Cézanne’s 
many pictures of La Montagne Sainte 
Victoire. 

“The final result,’ writes Mr. 
Johnson, ‘‘ may be reached rapidly in 
a few days, or deliberately in the 
course of a lifetime, or through any 
process or period between these 
extremes. Painters of genius have 
this one thing in common, however. 
The experimental sketches and earlier 
versions of atheme arealways regarded 
by them as partly obscured expres- 
sions of their initial intention, and 
each change made, not as a correction 
or afterthought, but as a further clarifica- 
tion ov uncovering of the vision that first 
inspived them.’’ I have italicised the 
words that are the basic thought of all 
that the author has to say in this 
series of expositions. 

One thing that becomes clear is 
how an artist may lift a piece out of 
someone else’s work and transform it. 
Forexample, the right hand of Madame 
Moitessier, in Ingres’s famous portrait, 
is almost a literal copy from a paint- 
ing brought from Herculaneum to the 
National Museum in Naples. No one 
will deny an artist the right to do this 
sort of thing. In literature we owe 
some lovely lines to this inspired 
plagiarism. Consider, for example, 
Keats’s line about the ‘‘spiced 
dainties.’’ Who can doubt that he had 
read Spenser’s ‘‘daintee spices fetched 
from farthest Ind’’? 


,™ 


A SUSSEX SHEAF 


| is only just over a hundred years 
since a woman, known as Pintoe 
Nanny, was sold in Horsham market 
for a guinea. In 1803 an eagle, 
measuring 8 feet between the tips 
of the wings, was shot at Horsham. 
In 1911 the first aeroplane to descend 
at Horsham alighted on Broadbridge 
Heath. These are but three brief 
items culled from a monumental work, 
running to over 650 pages, which 
Mr. William Albery has contributed to 
the history of Sussex—A Millenium of 
Facts in the History of Horsham and 
Sussex, 947-1947 (Horsham Museum 
Society, 42s.). His story opens with 
the charter of 947 in which the name 
of Horsham first appears, but the 
greater part of the book is devoted to 
the 18th and 19th centuries, and in 
particular to the history of crime in 
Sussex. This chapter, illustrated by 
gruesome instruments of punishment 
still surviving, covers much ground 
unbroken by local historians, and so 
do the sections on smuggling, the 
Napoleonic wars, the poor law and 
transport. For Sussex folk this book 
is a mine of information, much of it 
highly entertaining. 

Two other recent additions to the 
literature of Sussex are an excellent 
study of Frant by Mr. Henry S. Eeles 
—Fyvant, a Parish History (Tunbridge 
Wells, Courier Co., 10s. 6d.), and 
an admirably illustrated book on 
Beach House, Worthing. This 
Regency house, designed by J. B. 
Rebecca and exquisitely furnished and 
decorated by Mr. Edward Knoblock 
in the Empire taste, was acquired by 
the Worthing Corporation in 1927. The 
building is in good structural repair, 
but the interior has suffered grieviously 
from war-time occupation and even 
since the war, when some young art 
students were let loose on one of the 
rooms with the crudest results. Beach 
House : Notable Houses of Worthing—1 
(Aldridge Brothers, Worthing) is a 
photographic record of the house as it 
is, and was, with an historical account 
of it and an appeal by Mr. Antony Dale 
for the restoration of the interior, 
which would be a by no means costly 
undertaking. Ri 5.0; 
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By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
MVitie < Price Lid. 


The Gracious Addition 
to the Tea Tables 


of the Discerning 


* 


BISCUITS BY 


M‘VITIE & PRICE 


Made by M¢Vitie & Price Limited Edinburgh Manchester 


GRELGIE IEG IE BIE BIE GIS BIE 





BIRDS 


CUSTARD 





Best known - 
best liked 


BIRD’S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 
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JUST RIGHT for British Agriculture! 


SMALL IN SIZE - BIG IN POWER 








THE INTRODUCTION of the Allis-Chalmers HDS, 37 h.p. Diesel 
powered tractor fills a definite need for a small tractor of unusual power and 
easy handling. Features of exceptional value to the busy farmer include a 
1,000 hour servicing which saves time and cost and allows for more continuous 
operation in busy times. Lubricant points reduced in number and made more 
accessible. Comfortable cushioned seat with cushion arm rests to act as 
auxiliary seats. Narrow cowl to provide full view working. Five forward 
speeds and easy reverse. Simplified construction permitting separate and con- 
venient removal of major assemblies when wear does occur. 


Fie ?w ADS 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR 


Enquire for specification and delivery 

details from 

ALLIS - CHALMERS 

Manufacturing Co. 

TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone No. : Totton 3161 


Telegraphic address : 
* Gyrating, Totton”’ 
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AND THEY ALSO KNOW... 


. . that hard work and discrimination play an important 
part in the production of perfect honey. What creatures) 
are more hard-working than the bees? Or more dis- 
criminating ? Hovering, hesitating, plunging swiftly into} 
the blooms of their choice, they know that only the best 
will do. So the bee-keeper, working for better crops and 
increased honey, knows that only the best will satisfy his| 
needs, the best bees, the best blooms, the best hives and 
appliances—which means Taylor’s hives and appliances, 

of course. 


- 
laylors 


OF WELWYN 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
E. H. TAYLOR Ltd., WELWYN, HERTS, 
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LE, 


Se She aul 


a | A postcard will bring you full 
particulars of 
MARLEY 

precast concrete Cowsheds, Cattle 

== Yards, Dutch Barns, Implement or 

Store Sheds, Grain Bins, etc. 

















THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED - SEVENOAKS - KENT 
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FARMING NOTES 





SPRING CORN 


GOOD deal of spring corn has 
been sown on the lighter lands 
and I have already seen fields 

where it is well up. Even on the clays 
a certain amount of work has been 
possible and spring wheat and spring 
beans have both been sown, though 
only a small acreage of the latter will, 
I fancy, be attempted. One certainly 
gets the impression that the area of 
winter beans is much reduced this 
year—and small wonder. It is rather 
ironic, however, that the very year 
when so many farmers have given up 
attempting to grow beans in despair 
is the year when the beans look 
best. The winter has favoured them, 
and at present they look strong and 
healthy. But it doesn’t by any 
means follow that they will finish as 
well as they have begun. The open 
winter that favoured the autumn-sown 
beans has also favoured the autumn- 
sown wheat; indeed, it has really 
favoured it too much and there are 
some fields where it looks dangerously 
strong and forward. No doubt some 
of this wheat will be fed off a little 
later on, though I cannot say that it is 
a practice I care for, or one which I 
should ever adopt if I could avoid it. 
Perhaps it may be due to my own mis- 
management, but for some reason or 
another I generally seem to have lost 
a sheep or two whenever they have 
been grazing wheat in the past; more- 
over, if the spring is subsequently a 
dry one, the wheat is slow to recover. 
However, anything is better than a 
badly laid crop of corn, and I am sure 
that this year a lot of wheat will be the 
better for being grazed. 


Unpopular Linseed 


¥ is good news that the full acreage 
of potatoes that was required has 
now been promised. With favourable 
weather for sowing spring wheat, we 
may hope to see the wheat target hit 
as well, but it seems most unlikely that 
the full acreage of linseed will be 
obtained. For some reason or other it 
appears to be an unpopular crop. It is 
alleged to be a very exhausting one 
and one that “ draws the land”’ to such 
an extent that it is impossible to grow 
a decent crop of anything after it. 
Experience does not bear this out. 
That it is a dirty crop is unfortunately 
true, and it may be this that has given 
it the reputation of being an exhaust- 
ing one. I have found it an ideal crop 
to grow on newly broken up clay land 
pasture, for it stands well and is highly 
resistant to the attacks of wireworm 
and, of course, on such land there is 
no annual weed to menace it. It is 
a mistake to think that it should be 
sown late. It can be sown late, but 
better crops can be grown from earlier 
sowings. Perhaps if the straw were of 
some use it would add to the crop’s 
popularity. It is certainly of little 
value on the farm, and if it could be 
sold for some manufacturing purpose, 
or even for packing, it would be a con- 
siderable incentive to farmers. 


Bull Calves 


OW much does it cost to rear a 
young dairy bull from the time it 
leaves its mother at four days old 
until it reaches a usable age? The 
question arose the other day when I 
was considering whether to accept an 
offer for a newly born calf or to rear 
it myself for sale at a later date. Not 
that I ever like selling bull calves 
unless I know the purchaser and know 
him to be a good feeder. Nothing is 
more annoying than to sell a good, 
well-bred calf and then for the buyer 
to write in ten months’ time complain- 
ing that the Livestock Officer has 
refused to licence it. On investigation 
it generally turns out that the buyer 
has reared the calf on one of the so- 
called ‘‘economical’’ methods, or 
possibly on no method at all! In any 
case he has not treated it as a young 
bull should be treated, which means 





doing it just as well as you know hoy, 
I always think a bull calf can be reareq 
best and cheapest by letting him 
suckle a heifer, for a heifer wil! give 
him exactly what he needs—a steady 
two gallons of milk a day for severa| 
months. This may sound extraya. 
gant, but if a bull is worth rearing at 
all he is worth rearing well. very 
young bull must be taught to lead at 
an early age, and this demands Isbour: 
moreover he should be exercised 
regularly. I do not think that 21] this 
can be done for less than £5(, and 
some people would put the fizure a 
good deal higher. This means ¢,at it 
is better business to sell a calf for £50 
at birth than to carry him on until he 
is 16 months and sell him for £150, 
Keeping in Step 
FRIEND of mine who is ar agri- 
cultural valuer and auctioneer, 
and who has recently been ca:rying 
out the annual valuation on « large 
number of farms, tells me that ‘:¢ has 
been impressed by the increase in 
breeding pigs. On nearly every farm 
he found a lot of gilts due to farrow 
this spring. This would be good news 
indeed if one could only feel coniident 
that the necessary supples of food 
would be forthcoming when required. 
He himself was forecasting a big slump 
in the price of store pigs in a few 
months’ time. He may very well be 
right; the price has been absurdly high 
at times in recent months, and the pigs 
could not possibly have shown a profit 
to the buyers, that is, of course, 
assuming that the buyers sold them at 
the controlled price when they were 
fat, which perhapsisa big assumption ! 
To attempt to keep our livestock popu- 
lation in step with the supply of 
animal feeding-stuffs must be a head- 
ache for those who are responsible. 
And yet nothing is more important 
than that the area of grass and ley 
should not outstrip the number of 
stock required to convert it into meat 
and milk, except perhaps that the 
number of stock in the country should 
not exceed the available food supply ! 


The Time to Start ? 


HE question whether this is a 

good time to start farming is a 
peculiarly difficult one to answer. 
It depends on all sorts of circum- 
stances; every case is unique and 
demands special treatment. But even 
so there must be certain general con- 
siderations which are common to all, 
and the general tone of one’s answer 
will depend upon the view that is 
taken of the prospects of the industry. 
Some fear agriculture is destined to 
suffer the same fate in the next year 
or two as fell to its lot after the 1914-18 
war, and that there will be a period of 
agricultural depression when not only 
will it be very difficult to balance 
current expenditure with current 
income, but there will also be a very 
heavy fall in values of land, equip- 
ment and stock. But surely this view 
ignores our changed economic circum- 
stances. In 1919 we relied upon the 
promises of politicians. To-day we can 
rely upon the economic situation, for 
it is clear that whether we like it or 
not we shall be compelled to produce 
at home as much as we possibly can 
of the things that we need. All the 
same, I am bound to confess that I 
advised a great many young mer to 
start farming during the years of 
depression with far more confide ce 
than I can advise them to do it nc-v. 
On the whole, those who started fa: 1- 
ing any time during the ten yé ‘Ss 
before 1939 have been very success! ‘|. 
For one thing they knew that tl 
were up against it from the beginn: § 
and that if they were to be success’ | 
they had got to work hard and thi: * 
hard; moreover, they were allowed »» 
retain a large proportion of su 
profits as they made. How differe 
is the situation to-day! XENOPHO!. 
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THE FUTURE VALUES 
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OF REAL ESTATE 


probably true to say that never 

before have the future values of 

real estate been so difficult to 

_and Mr. John A. Hinks, Fellow 

. Chartered Auctioneers’ and 

, Agents’ Institute, in a paper 

d for the Institute, says that 

actors affecting values have 

» so confused that clear-cut 

are practically non-existent.” 

ig out that the full implications 

» Town and Country Planning 

‘e not yet apparent, he lists 

- factors, all having a direct bear- 

future market values; these are 

id from Government funds, the 

mary tendency, the control of 

restrictions on private building, 

2 in wages and shortening hours 

vork, the incidence of taxation, the 

ots of nationalisation, and the likeli- 

hoo | of further nationalisation, and the 
pro; osed dispersal of population. 


\GRICULTURAL LAND 
S| ‘VEYING the future of indi- 
vidual types of property, he sug- 

gests that the value of most agricul- 
tural land is likely to increase. The 
Agricultural Act of 1947 has shown 
that the Government is alive to the 
importance of the industry and is pre- 
pared to take active measures to fur- 
ther its prosperity. Moreover, farm 
land in rural districts is unlikely to be 
greatly affected by the Town and 
Country Planning Act, since the pur- 
chase of land in these areas is not as 
a rule governed by the wish to develop 
it for purposes other than that of 
agriculture. Land on the outskirts of 
large towns, on the other hand, which 
before the passing of the Act may have 
had considerable development value, 
is}likely to revert to a purely agricul- 
tural value. 

FACTORIES AND OFFICE 

BUILDINGS 

T is Mr. Hinks’s belief that prices 

of industrial properties will also 
rise. Planning authorities will in due 
course indicate those areas in which 
industry is to be permitted and, since 
permission to build a new factory of 
more than 550 square yards must be 
obtained from the Board of Trade, 
there is likely to be a continued strong 
demand for existing properties in areas 
zoned forindustry. The future of office 
buildings is also bright, and there is 
still room for a rise in rental and capital 
values. He predicts an interesting 
market in the large number of build- 
ings that carry a cost-of-works classifi- 
cation and are scheduled for re-erection 
or repairs at the expense of the War 
Damage Commission. 


HOUSES AND FLATS 
HE value of modern houses for 
investment, he says, is likely to 
increase. The Requisitioned Land and 
War Works Bill now before Parlia- 
ment provides for an increase of 60 per 
cent. in requisition rents of houses 
outside the Rent Acts, and it is logical 
to assume that controlled rents will 
be increased to conform to this policy. 
Older houses, which have come to the 
end of their useful life as dwellings, 
however, are likely to fall in value, for 
planning permission will be needed 
and a development charge incurred if 
they are to be converted into business 
premises. Houses for occupation, 
provided that they do not lie in the 
path of some development scheme, are 
likely to remain at their present high 
ye\ until such time as extensive 
vate building is again possible, 
: the policy of local authorities is 
ild houses for letting rather than 
/wner-occupation. Although the 
‘rsion of a house into two or more 
constitutes development, the 
“ation is not subject to a develop- 
* charge; nevertheless, owing to 
‘© general shortage of accommoda- 


tion, flats already constructed will 
probably appreciate in value. 

Investments in ground rents with 
reversion too remote to have an effect 
on value, concludes Mr. Hinks, are 
likely to continue to realise a capital 
value corresponding to a yield of % to 
34, per cent. more than Government 
funds, but the Town and Country 
Planning Act will have a depreciating 
effect upon ground rents with an 
early reversion where, but for the Act, 
development at the end of the lease 
might have been intended. 


PICKWICK VILLAGE FOR 
AUCTION 

HE greater part of the Wiltshire 

village of Pickwick, four miles 
west of Chippenham on .the old 
London-Bath coaching road, is to 
come under the hammer at Corsham 
Town Hall on March 25. The village, 
which forms part of the estate of the 
late Sir Frederick H. Goldney, Bt., is 
an outstanding example of regional 
architecture and is rendered all the 
more attractive by its uniform colour- 
wash of warm ochre. In bygone days 
the village was a tithing containing a 
virgate (about 128 acres) of land form- 
ing part of the Corsham Hundred, and 
was subject to one or the other of the 
Manors of Corsham—either Kings 
Manor or Rectory Manor. Kings 
Manor was held by the Saxon Kings, 
Egbert and Edward the Confessor, and 
it is recorded that Rectory Manor, at 
the time of the Domesday Survey was 
held by the Monks of St. Stephen of 
Caen, Normandy. Pickwick, as the 
name signifies, is associated with 
Charles Dickens, and is generally 
accepted as having been the birthplace 
of Moses Pickwick, the Bath publican, 
whose name was taken for Pickwick 
Papers. 

The property to be sold comprises 
about thirty houses and cottages, 
including two Georgian residences, the 
village stores, an old malt-house and 
brewery yard, a medieval barn and 
accommodation lands. Some of the 
lots have vacant possession and the 
rest are offered as investments with 
a total rent-roll of £410. The sale is in 
the hands of Messrs. Thompson, Noad 
and Phipp, of Chippenham. 


£175 AN ACRE FOR SURREY 
ESTATE 


ARM PLACE, Ockley, an estate of 

290 acres, on the borders of Surrey 
and Sussex, has been sold under the 
hammer to Mr. W. J. Lines, for 
£51,000, representing £175 an acre, 
The picturesque Tudor house, recently 
restored and modernised, stands in a 
small park, and the estate includes 
a well-equipped dairy farm with 
bailiff’s house and 12 cottages. The 
contents of the house, and the live 
and dead stock, including the pedigree 
herd of Jerseys, are to be sold later. 
The agents to effect this sale were 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
who, with Messrs. Geering and Colyer, 
have sold Ranworth Manor, Dormans 
Park, East Grinstead, Sussex, on 
behalf of Lieut.-Commander M. 
Grahame-White, to a client of Messrs. 
Lionel E. Tomkin and Co. 

Enton Hall, Witley, Surrey, the 
home of the late Mrs. Spencer 
Chichester, with 240 acres including 
the well-known Sweetwater Lake, is 
offered for sale by Messrs. H. B. 
Baverstock and Son, of Godalming. 

The sale of Haremere Hall, 
Etchingham, Sussex, took place re- 
cently. The stone-built house dates 
from 1616 and the estate comprises 
87 acres, part of which is bounded by 
the River Rother. Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock, with Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co., represented the 
vendor and Messrs. Wilson and Co, 
acted for the purchaser. PROcURATOR. 
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_ _By appointment °: 
MOTOR MOWER ~— 
MANUFACTURERS 

CHARLES H. PUGH. LTD. 


SERVICE 


If your Atco needs at- 
tention before mowing 
starts again, please con- 
tact your Atco Depot 
Manager soon so that 
the Depot can put your 
Atco right in good time. 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 
Whitworth Works, 
Birmingham, 9 
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Fabrics ( from left to right) cream 
on black crépe. Ascher. Beige 
linen with drawn-thread stripe; 
sungirl on white ground. Moy- 
gashel. Sky blue and black 
crossword crépe. Ascher. (Below) 
Shepherd’s check crépe tweed. 
Gardiner’s of Selkirk 
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Full skirt with deep unpressed box pleats, short basqued 
jacket with a tiny waist. The material is a rayon, a tweed 
pattern in grey and brown. Wallace 


HE new styles call for fabrics with a soft texture and a smooth 
surface, so that ample width can be manipulated, also for neat 
designs, for the clothes are full of seams and exuberant in 
outline and for that an unobtrusive pattern looks the smartest. 
Comparatively few tweeds were shown in the recent collections, and 
almost nothing with a rough homespun surface. A mass of woollen 
suits and dresses were featured in the traditional gun- and dice- 
checks in smooth, fine tweeds or suitings. For plain town suits, the 
designers mostly used sleek, face cloths and fine woollens resembling 
a serge or barathea, but more pliable. Other fine woollens were in 
a mixture of angora and wool. There were also a number of wool 
gauzes that looked well made up as dresses with wide, flared skirts, 
also woollen crépes with a self basket or herring-bone pattern 
incorporated in the weave. 

Many of the wide-skirted dresses being shown to the export 
buyers will be repeated in the collections for the private clientele 
during March. They are extremely pretty, but many slim-skirted 
dresses, coat-frocks in cloth as well as summer prints, are being 
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shown for the women who do not care for the full skirts ; so there 
is ample latitude of choice. Both styles are becoming and new. 
The big wholesalers are making frocks in both which will be on sale 
in the shops at the ordinary coupon rates. 

In the London collections, the top coats in pallid pastels— 
faint creamy yellows, a grey-green, a lavender blue that contained 
a lot of grey, white, off-white and oatmeal—made a definite fashion 
note. The coats were made in thick, fleecy fabrics in self herring- 
bone and ridged weaves, and given great fullness at the back with 
slim rounded shoulders and double seaming outlining sleeves and 
the large curve of pockets. 

Plain clover pinks and small basket, stripe and check designs in 
mixtures of browns or greys or both, or in bright mixed shades, 
were popular for suits, and here again the smooth-surfaced woollens 
had it all their own way. Coat-frocks have been revived and are 
shown in navy woollen crépes, in neat dice-checked worsteds, nigger 
brown and white, or black and white, and in the shepherd checked 
crépe tweeds in mixed greys and cinnamon brown. 

The woollen collection of Gardiners shows 90 per cent. of the 
fabrics with a smooth surface. The colour range is subdued anc 
mostly in combinations of grey with a warm coppery brown, a dres: 
weight in a stripe of flannel grey and brown being most effective. 
There are a number of attractive check crépe tweeds using the sam« 
combination of colours. For coats, greys and blacks are woven ir 
large checks, plaids and stripes with a chalk line in bright cinnamor: 
brown used as an over check or a pin stripe dividing others. Soli: 
greys and browns are broken by diagonals using the same tw: 
colours, and the pattern is arranged in big squares or stripes, firs' 

a grey then a brown, then the diagonal. Gardiners also make up 
plains in both shades to go with the patterned so that an ensembl« 
can have a great many varieties of fabric all in the two colours. 
(Continued on page 498) 
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Adorably Hand-smocked 


...and made of silky, 
ay, “ sea-island cotton that 
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washes to perfection 

jigs 5 
Gy m and always keeps a child 
looking sweet and clean. 





Candy and mixed 
stripes in various 
colours. One of the 
many fastidious nursery 

classics in which our 

Children’s Room 
abounds. Sizes 18”-28". 

£5-5-0 to £6-4-6. 


of Regent Street 





Suited to your 


individual charm 


-.. our collection of indivi- 
dual fashions is enormous. The 
Suit illustrated is a Utility in 
Blue, Rose, Brown, Green (18 
coupons) at 


7 Bee | Q 
6.2.7 Rolande 


Original 


in fine crepe featuring the line of the moment 


From leading Fashion Houses 


ROLANDE et CIE 
(Wholesale) 6 Cavendish Sq., London, W.1 (Member of the Guild of Creative Designers) 


* 


Led., Piccadifly Circus, W.1]. Regent 1616 
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Numbers of printed crépes, both rayon 
and pure silk, are used for summer dresses, 
which mostly have vast gored or intricately 
pleated skirts. Designs are neat and un- 
obtrusive and include an immense number 
and variety of spots. One of the new 
prints shows a magnified wood graining all 
over, and Stiebel has used it with three 
different coloured grounds for one of his 
smartest suits—a warm brown, a pale sky 
blue, and a lime yellow. This is a tailored 
suit with a tight skirt to the dress and a 
basqued jacket to match. Hardy Amies 
shows a slim coral and white dotted marocain 
suit cut on the lines of a classic tailor-made 
and full of curving cut-away lines. 


HE majority of the summer dresses have 

wide skirts and plain sleeves and tops, 
so that all the emphasis is concentrated on 
the skirt, for the pattern is indeterminate, 
throwing up the exciting lines of the new 
fashions. Ascher shows a number of geo- 
metric patterns in his summer collection, 
grouping the squares and lozenges in an 
irregular manner rather as though one cf 
those kindergarten puzzles in which children 
are given little squares to stick in and make 
a pattern and learn their numbers had been 
given a shake. He carries out the designs 
mostly in black and sepia brown on pastel 
grounds. An elongated dot about the size 
of a shilling is very chic, and this pattern has 
been bought heavily in America with the 
design in black shading to grey on clear 


grounds, such as a sun yellow or aquamarine. 
and one that has been bought by Christian Dior, shows a powdering of 
tiny white dots all over a carbon blue ground. Matisse has designed 
a print for this collection—a single flower with its roots etched in 
black on pale lilac or a sky blue ground. A leaf pattern on a crinkled 
crépe is two coloured, one of the few that does not have the pattern 
etched or crayoned in black. The leaves are in one colour of much the 
same tone value as the ground, both being in a deeper range than the 


ubiquitous pastels. 
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Coiffure for the New Look, designed by Raymond, with curls 
on the forehead and at the nape of the neck 


A pretty cotton, very fine 


1948 


The whole tendency in design seems tp 
be away from floral patterns, which are few 
and far between. Moygashel are 
drawn-thread motifs on pure linens in mono. 
tones, the drawn thread making a shadow 
stripe, a square or a lozenge. A crépe linen 
has a crisp handle that is excellent for the 
bunchy gathered skirts and is made in a light 
weight. A big swirly-gig design in bright 
primary colours on a white ground is gay for 
the beach. There is also a pattern of tin 
black boys playing a lively jazz band all over: 
in others parasols accompany multi. 
coloured sun-bathers and dolphins a sun girl, 
For a holiday dance frock there is a charmij 
wallpaper stripe alternating with a ‘jogal 
garland. Colours used for backgrounds 
include a periwinkle blue, a dark red-brown 
that is almost maroon, and several ye! »wed 
greens. The stone and putty tones ix the 
plains are very popular; so is a golden beige, 

Celanese have designed a taffeta in q 
large all-over chintzy pattern of flowe:; and 
leaves especially for the wide-skirted su::amer 
evening dance skirts. The material looks 
charming gathered to a tiny waist with cither 
a top of itself or a white blouse. The esi 
is carried out in two or three tones of one 
shade, a dahlia red grading to a pale pink 
and a warm brown grading to yellow. For 
brides, Celanese are weaving jacquard sating 
and corded silks, the satins with a moiré true 
lover’s knot or a shell scattered over the 
shining surface, the corded silks with fir 
cones or flowers making a graceful pattern, 


Excellent nylon fabrics for lingerie are making their début this 
summer. The warp-knitted lace is attractive to look at and can be woven 
fine and yet be incredibly hard-wearing, as we know from stockings. It 
has the least possible bulk and washes easily. Crépe nylon chiffons are 
woven with 5 per cent. silk to get the “‘pucker” and this is the fabric 
which makes Bianca Mosca’s attractive lilac dance frock for a young girl, 
Their moiré has been used for many cocktail suits shown; the Victorians 
loved their watered silks and this is the modern version. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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first post on the morning of Thursday, March 11, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 
1. Napoleon III’s legacy to the chin (8) 
5. Change cleans weapons (6) 
. To reform this town you might have to 
invert (8) 
. “I have sent ——’s clotpoll down the stream 
‘*In embassy to his mother.”’—Shakespeare (6) 
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. Clash (8) 
. One way to settle but not permanently (6) 
. It is a hindrance, in a manner of speaking (10) 
. Aunt Millie (anagr.) (10) 
. “With such a clang 
**As on Mount Sinai rang.’’— Milton (6) 
. The girl has been christened after a city (8) 
. Cold water, very cold (6) 
. He was guilty of laying England under an 
interdict (8) 
. How is it loaned to the Isle of Wight? (6) 
. They may have to come after cook or major (8) 


DOWN 

. Unimp aired where saying the right thing is in} 
question (6) 

. Preliminary action, performed with flags (6) 

. It is not often half a cathedral (6) 

. It is confoundedly human to covet, it is 
affirmed (10) 

. What came between England and New 
England (8) 

. Get acost and then recondition (8) 

. Freckles? (8) 

. Pieces lent (anagr.) (10) 

. Not necessarily upland routes (8) 

. The kind of error that might be made iff 
church or office (8) 

. What a change it would need to find it in 
mob (8 

. For a tram-driver it would be unwise to ge 





out of it (6) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 942. 


DOWN. 
8, Hard task; 11, Scraps; 15, Ranger; 17, Ashtrays; 18, Scimitar; 19, 
Algernon; 22, Barrie; 23, Turner; 24, Wealth; 26, Macaw. 





. What a heavenly creature she is and a bit 





more ! (6) 
. Restful for ships and in them (6) 








appeared in the issue of February 27, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Paintbrush; 6, Mesh; 9, Perquisite; 10, Seer; 12, Exact; 
13, Reluctant; 14 and 16, Bricklayers; 20 and 21, Second class; 25, Tem- 
perate; 26, Mauve; 27, Acts; 28, Grand Canal; 29, Sere; 30, Pennyworth. 
1, Pepper; 2, Inroad; 3, Trust; 4, Restrict; 5, Settle; 7, Elevated; 


The winner of Crossword No. 94! is 
Miss M. Bentley-Rudd, 
Great Skate’s, 
Hall Road, 
Cromer, 
Norfol”. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
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